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THE CROSS OF CHRIST: ITS INSCRIPTION, 

Among the relics which astonish the visitor at 
Rome there are some at least which have an his- 
torical interest; and if their 
certained, are regarded as precious 1 by 
Protestants as well as Catholics. For example, 
how satisfactory would it be to know that the 
title of the cross of Christ preserve d in the church 
of S. Croce, is that which Pilate caused to be 
written. I am not about to determine the authen- 
ticity of this relic, but to state the circumstances 
under is said to have been discovered, 
and to ask a question about it. In the AMlemoric 
Sacre of Giovanni Severano, published at Rome 
in 1630, it is stated that in the chapel over that 
of S. Helena there are preserved three pieces of 
the wood of the cross, the title of the same cross, 
and one of the nails by which our Lord was fas- 
tened to it, Of the second of these only I propose 
how to speak. severano states that this I lic, 
originally deposited in the church by the Emperor 
Valentinian, was accid ntally rediscovered in 1492 
on the Ist of February, during a restoration of 
the church by order of Cardinal Mendozza. The 
workmen, perceiving that the wall above the arch | 
at which they were at work was hollow, broke it 
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which it 
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open, and found there a recess ( finestrella), in 


which was a leaden box two palms long, and well 
fastened.* Above it was a stone of marble, with 
this inscription: “Hic est titulus S. Crucis.” 
When the box was opened, there was found in it 
a tablet, a palm and a half long, and a palm wide, 
decayed and consumed on one side by Upon 
it had engraved, loured 

d, with the following words in rough cl 

-**HYESVS NAZARENVS REX IVDORUM; b 
1 “ivpasorUM” was not complete, tl 
letters having been consumed by time. 
in three | , one 
Hebrew sharac 
and the thir 
this tal ] 


found ; Ci e not only 
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iracters 
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two 


lhe 


above 


wort 
last 
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the upper in ters, the 

At this 


smaller 


Greek, 


says Severano, much 
than when it was 
ded it. but 


has 


time cor ms of it have been sent 


port 
churches, as to that of ‘Toulouse and 
visited Rome after the 


y tl itle ; upon which he 


to differ 
| rez, who 
these 

ibes 
will 
sed 


in Seriptis 


divino consilio fuit in omnibu 
; inguis”). “It is now,” says Seve- 
d in a taberna ic With Ta 


seen of 


iss 
alll be 
, ‘NAZARENVS,’ 
following word; the 
remainder, in Greek as in Latin, is all 
gone. Of the discovery of this title, Alexander 
VI. made mention in the bull ‘ Admirabile Sa- 
cramentum’ in 1496, in which he concedes an in- 
dulgence to the church of 8S. Croce on the day of 
the inve ntion.” 

The record of the original finding of this title 
by Helena is given by some of the ancient church 
historians ; but if it was sent to Rome with other 
portions of the cross, it is a curious problem how 
it could be forgotten in the church which was ex- 
pressly erected to receive these relics. Such, 
is said to have been the fact, and I leave 
it to others to account for it. There is, however, 
no doubt that the title was exhibited in 1497. In 
that year Arnold von Harff visited Rome, and he 
says ‘that in the church of Holy Cross they show 
the cord with which our Lord was bound to the 
cross, a pic ce of his rove, part of the ve il of our 
Lady, and part of the sponge; also twe lve thorns 
of the crown; two ve ntaining our 
Lady’s milk, the other our Lor a great 
piec e of the hi ly cross, and many other sacred 
obj » nail of the cross. He 

is very 
in archway 


} 
word only 


| : rm] 


Latin 
of the 


however, 


one e 


le 
ssels, 


cts, including an entit 
also mentions our re l Cc, but the sentence 
obseure. Ltranslate it: “Also, above 


in a hole of the wall, lies part of the title of Jesus 


* See also Ciaconii, Vife Paparum, ed. 1601, p. 1006., 
for a similar account of the discovery. 
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Christ which Pilate wrote” (ed. 1860, p. 18.). Un- 
fortunately nothing is said of the inscription. In 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia (vol. i. p. 196.) there is a sketch 
of the relic, which exhibits some morsels of the 
Hebrew letters, the word svovepaftaN written back- 
wards, with a part of the next letter in Greek, and 
the letters “NAzARENVS RE” in Latin, also in- 
verted in form and order. It will be observed 
that the word Nafapevous is mispelt, having ¢ for », 
and ovs for os —a very ugly blunder. I also ob- 
serve that the inscription has lost less than it had 
in 1630, when Severano said only the Latin word 
“ NAZARENVS” remained, &c., as above. Nor does 
he say one word about the letters of the title being 
read backwards, and his silence on this point is 
preceded by that of Soarez, the author he quotes. 
The writer in Kitto quotes Nicetus (Titulus S. 
Crucis): when did he write? But the question 
is, what actually remains of the inscription on the 
title preserved in the church of S. Croce at 


Rome ? B. H, C. 





MILITARY CENTENARIANS. 

In continuation of your records of the “ Sur- 
vivors of England's great Battles,” I send you a 
roll of old soldiers whose names are omitted in 
the list given in your Choice Notes (Iltstory), 
pp. 170—177.; and in “N. & Q.,” 2" S. v. 513. 
et seq. 

These names I have had for some time among 
my memoranda for another purpose; but I now 
send them to you, regarding “N. & Q.” as the 
fittest place for preserving them. Where a line 
only disposes of the venerable combatant, it arises 
from the absence of particularisation in the usual 
sources of information; but where enlargement 
occurs, the known incidents of each career only 
are given, dispensing with the reflections which 
sometimes were indulged in by the authorities 
from whom the subjoined list is made up: — 


John Effingham, was born at Penryn, and died there 
February, 1757, aged 144. In the revolution of James II., 
he was pressed, and served under Lord Feversham, then 
Commander-in-Chief. On William III. making his de- 
scent, he fought under Schomberg at the Boyne, his in- 
trepidity in action there gaining him the rank of corporal. 
Under Mariborough, he was at the battle of Blenheim, 
and lost an eye and most of his teeth by the bursting of 
a musket. In the reign of Geo. I. he was discharged, and 
returning to Penryn worked as a labourer. For the last 
thirty years of his life he was supported by the gentry. 
When young, he never drank spirituous liquors; when 
old, he left his bed throughout the year before six, and, 
walking to a near field, cut a sod, and sniffed at the 
newly-turned earth for some time. He used constant 
exercise, seldom ate meat, and walked ten miles about a 
week before his death. (Pub. Adv., Feb. 18, 1757.) 

James Macdonald, died near Cork, August 1760, aged 
117. His height was 7 feet 6 inches. In early life he 
was shown for profit; but not liking the confinement 
which it necessitated, enlisted as a Grenadier in 1685, 
and served in that rank till the breaking out of the re- 
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bellion. In 1716 he returned to his native country, where 
he toiled as a labourer till within three years of his de- 
cease. When in health he could eat four pounds of solid 
meat at a meal, and drink in proportion strong liquor 
without feeling its effects. His limbs were prodigious, 
A lady’s bracelet might have served one of his enormous 
fingers for a ring. (Pub. Adv., Sept. 3, 1760.) 

John Craig, died at Kilmarnock, May, 1793, aged 111, 
He served in the North British Dragoons, and was at the 
battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715, He was never married, 
never had any sickness, and worked as a labourer till 
within a few days of his decease. (/urop. Mag., 1793, 
vol. xxiii. p. 400.) 

John Durham, died at Sunneside, Durham, March, 1796, 
aged 101. He had been in the army, and mounted guard 
at White Hall in 1714, (Lbid., 1796, vol, xxix. p. 214.) 

John Hastie, died at Edinburgh about August, 1798, 
aged 100. He was fifty years in the service, and fought 
at Sheriffmuir in 1715. From Chelsea Hospital he re- 
ceived a pension till the day of his death. (Jbid., 1798, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 143.) 

John Nesbit, died at Dunge in Scotland, about Sept. 
1800, aged 107. He served at the siege of Bergen-op- 
zoom in 1747, where, being run through the body witha 
bayonet, he was discharged. Till the day of his death he 
almost supported himself by his own indastry. (Jbid, 
1800, vol. xx xviii. p. 31 

Abraham Moss, a pensioner, died at Chelsea Hospital 
2nd August, 1805, aged 106. (Jbid., 1805, vol. xlviii. 
p. 238.) 

Robert Swifield, a pensioner, died at Chelsea Hospital, 
30th August, 1805, aged 105, (Jhid., 1805, vol. x|viii. 
p. 238.) f 

James Lack, died at Ta kney, Oct. 31. 1807, aged 105. 
During the reigns of Geo. I. and II. be fonght in the 
German wars. He was also at the siege of Quebec, and 
attended Wolfe in his last moments. Though he took 
part in fifteen general actions and twenty-five skirmishes, 
he was never wounded; and, as the old man boasted, 
never turned his back to the enemy. (“ Ann. of Brit. 
Army,” in U. Ser. Journ., vol. iii., 1833, p. 572.) 

John Stewart, died at Aberfeldie in 1808, aged 111. He 
was familiarly called Colonel Stewart. At the age of 
eighteen he joined the Pretender, and was present at 
Sheriffmuir in 1715. In 1745, he again joined the stan- 
dard of the Stuart, and fought at Falkirk and Preston 
Pans. At Culloden he was severely wounded in the 
thigh, which obliged him to use crutches. He had eight 
wives; by all of whom, except the last, he had several 
children. Though a tinker by trade, he was famed for 
making Highland dirks and snuff-mulls. Sir William 
Forbes, of Edinburgh, allowed him for many years a pen- 
sion of 10/. per annum. Whiskey, of which he was fond 
and drank to excess, it is believed, shortened his days. 
(Europ. Mag., 1818, vol. liv. p. 321.) 

John Cowie, died at Crimond 27th Feb. 1811, aged 108. 
In his youth he enlisted into the army, and after some 
war service was discharged as worn out in 1739. In 
1745 he was in arms again, and present at Culloden. 
When somewhat above seventy he married, and his wife 
having brought him some money, he resigned the office 
he then filled of parish bellman. At the death of his 
successor, who held the post for twenty-five years, he 
applied to be reappointed to the office, and was accord- 
ingly reinstated, discharging its duties till within a few 
days before his demise. (Aberdeen Journal, Feb. 1811.) 

Daniel McKinnon, died at Falkirk, 2nd April, 1813, in 
his 103rd year. On the 10th May, 1710, he was born in 
the Isle of Skye, and passed his early life in the army; 
during which he was at Dettingen and Fontenoy, being 
wounded in the latter. The last fifteen years of his life he 
was maintained by charity, He was thrice married; and 
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when about ninety his last wife brought him a thumping 
boy, of whom the old man was excessively proud, (Europ. 
Maa., 1813, vol. |xiii. p. 363.) 

David Ferguson, died at Dunkirk, near Boughton- 
under-the-Blean, August 6, 1818, aged 124. He was 
born at Netherud, in the parish of Kirkud, and was the 
youngest of fifteen children. He first entered the army 
in the Glasgow Greys (not the present Scots Greys), and 
was present at the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1714. He 
afterwards served in the 70th Foot. (Biog. and Obit., 
1819, p. 502.) 

Patrick Grant, died at Braemar, Feb. 11, 1824, aged 
113. He fought at Falkirk and Culloden, and also in the 
English raid under the Pretender. In 1822, Geo. IV. 
granted him an allowance of a guinea a week, which, at 
his death, was bestowed on his daughter Anne for life. 
(Ibid., 1825, p. 421.) 

Arthur Johnston, died at Drumlough, co. Down, 14th 
April, 1832, aged 105. He had been a sergeant in the 
Ist Foot. In the army he served twenty-one years, and 
was 2 pensioner sixty-one. (Dodsley, Ann. Reg., 1832, 
App. Chron., p. 195.) 

Aaron Botts, died at Dublin, 22nd Sept. 1832, aged 106. 
He served in most of the battles and sieges in America, 
and was an extra-pensioner of Chelsea Hospital. (Jbid, 
1832, App. Chron., p. 219 

John Henderson, died at Kilmainham, about April, 
1836, aged 105. He fought at Culloden, at the sieges of 
Quebec and the Havannah ; also at the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, and other affairs. (Jbid, 1836, App. Chron., p. 197.) 

Thomas Plum, died at Whitechapel, Aug. 25, 1832, 
aged 108. He was a native of North America, and when 
young was the servant of a surgeon in the army. He 
afterwards joined a loyal corps of engineers formed in 
America; and while attached to the 52nd Regiment, was 
present at Bunker's Hill and several other battles, till 
taken prisoner. After his discharge, he worked at his 
trade as a carpenter till he reached his 80th year of age. 
Ibid., 1832, App. Chron., p. 214.) 

Geo ge Fletcher, died at Poplar, 2nd March, 18 »5, aged 
108. He was born at Clanborough, co. Nottingham, 
2nd Feb. 1747. After following the occupation of a 
farmer for twenty-one years, he joined the army, in 
which he served twenty-six years, and was present at 
Bunker’s Hill, and also in the Egyptian campaigns of 
1801. After leaving the army, he found employment 
with the West India Dock Company, remaining in its 
service for thirty-six years. During most of this time 
he was a useful local’ preacher among the Wesleyans, 
continuing his ministrations till within a short period of 
his death. (Jhid, 1805, App. Chron., p. 256. 

Mary Ralphson, died at Liverpool, 27th June, 1808, 
aged 110. She was born Jan. Ist, 1698, O.5S., at 
Lochaber in Scotland. Her husband, Ralph Ralphson, 
was a private in the Duke of Cumberland’s army. Fol- 
lowing the troops, she attended her husband in several 
engagements in Englan:l and Scotland. At the battle of 
Dettingen she equipped herself in the uniform and ac- 
coutrements of a wounded dragoon who feil by her side, 
and mounting his charger, regained the retreating army, 
in which she found her husband, and returned with him 
to England. Jn his after campaigns, she closely followed 
him like another “ Mother Ross,” though perhaps with 
le-s courage, and far less indiscreetness. In her late 
years she was support d by some benevolent ladies of 
Live rpool, (Lurop. Mag., 1808, vol. liv. p. 71.) 








Among the noble and rich of the land, I have 
noticed but few records of extended life. It 
seems to be the lot of a favoured number of the 
undoubted poor. Women are longer livers than 
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men, and soldiers than other people. With all its 
dangers— its vicissitudes of service and travel — 
its privations and its hardships—military life, 
after all, is a healthy occupation, giving hope of a 
fine old age. War, and the endless occasion of 
death to which it is exposed, make, it is true, ter- 
rific havock among the soldiery; but of those 
who survive the incidents of battle and of climate, 
many drop away from tine at good old ages, and 
a greater number arrive at the centenary period 
than any other class or classes of men. 

Think of this, ye volunteers! and take heart 
(if ye need it) from these facts—remembering 
also that your little home service, which promises 
its own charms and excitement, is calculated not 
to shorten but to lengthen “ the little span.” 

M. S. R. 





MEDLEVAL RHYMES. 


In a MS. in the British Museum (TIarleian, 
No. 275.) oceurs the following curious mixture of 
English and Latin rhymes. One would almost 
suppose that the lines of the canticle were in- 
tended to be sung alternately by the laity and 
clergy : — 

“ Joyne all now in thys feste 
ffor Verbum caro factum est. 


“ Jhesus almyghty king of biys 
Assumpsit carnem Virginis ; 
He was ev’ and ev’more ys 
Consors p’rni lumis, 


“ All holy churche of hym mak mynd 
Intravit ventris thalamum ; 
ffrom heven to erthe to save mankynd 
Pater misit filium. 


“To Mary came a messanger, 
fferens salm homini 4 
And she answered wt myld chere, 
Ecce ancilla Domini. 


“ The myght of the holy goste 
Palacium iutrans uteri; 
Of all thyng mekenesse is moat 
In conspectu Altissimi. 





“ When He was borne that made all thyng 
Pastor creator cium; 
Angellis then began to syng 
Veni redemptor gentium, 


“ Thre kynges come the xii day 
Stella nitente previa; 
To seke the ky ng they toke the w ay 
Bajulautes muuera, 


“ A sterre furth ledde the kynges ali 
Inquirentes Dominum ; — 
Lygging in an ox stall 
Invenerunt puerum. 


“ For lie was kyng of kyngis ay 
Primus rex aurit optulit ; 
ffor He was God and Lord verray 
Secundus rex thus protulit, 
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“ ffor He was man: the thyrd kyng 
Incensum pulerum tra a : 
He us all to his blys bryng 
Qui mori cruce voluit.’ 
Joun WILLIAMS 


CRUDEN AND ADDISON, 

The touching tragedy of Cruden's early life, 
how he fell passionately in love with the daughter 
of a Presbyterian clergyman at Aberdeen, and 
went mad because the fair girl did not return his 
affection, and how he was afterwards appointe l 


bookseller to Caroline, wife of George II. in 


Addison. 

“ When this excellent Princess was vet in her Father's 
Court, she was so celebrated for the Beauty of her Person, 
and the Accomplishments of her Mind that there was no 
Prince in the Empire, who had room for such an Alli- 
ance, that was not ambitious of gaining her into his 


Family, either as a Daughter, or as a Consort. ..... 

Heir to all the Dominions of the House of Austria, . 
but she generously declined ...... Was incon- 

sistent with. .... the Enjoyment of her Religion. 


Providence however kept in Store a Reward for such an 
exalted Virtue; and by the secret Methods of its Wisdom, 

Christian Magnanimity. it was the Fame 
of this heroick Constancy that determined his Royal 
Highness to desire in Marriage a Princess whose Personal 
Charms, which had before been so universally admired, 


“ We of the British Nation have reason to rejoice that 
such a proposal was made and accepted; and that her Royal 
Highness, with regard to those two successive Treaties of 
Marriage, showed as much Prudence in her Complianc: 
with the one, as Piety in r Refusal of the other. The 
Princess was no sooner arrived at Hanover than she im- 
proved the Lustre of that Court, which was before reckoned 
among the Politest in Europe; and increased the Satis- 
faction of that People who were before looked upon as the 
happiest in the Empire. She immediately became the 
dariing of the Princess Sophia, who was acknowledged 
+ +++.» the most accomplished Woman of the age in 
which she lived, and who was not a little pleased with 
the conversation of one in whom she saw so lively an 
Gr OT OUR ONE. a kn co 6050500656665 
- «+. in other Countries. We daily discover those ad 
mirable Qualities for which she is so justly famed, an 
rejoice to see them exerted in our own Countrev, wher 
Wwe ourselves are made happy by their Influence We 
. « « behold the Throne of these kingdoms surrounded by 
&@ numerous and beautiful Progeny, ; 
the Princess . 
their Minds 
Honour, ‘ 

“Her Roval Highness is indeed essed of all those 
talents which make Conversation either delightful or 
improving As she has a fine Taste 





f 





ikes . ins stilling irly into 
Prin ciples of Religion, Virtue, and 








in the elegant Arts, 
and is skilled in several modern Languages, her Dis- 
course is t confined to the ordinary subjects or forms 
of conversation, but can adapt itself with an uncommon 
Grace to every Occasion, and entertain the politest Per- 
sons of different Nations. I need not mention, what is 


observed by every one, that agreeable Turn which ap- 
pears in her sentiments upon the most ordinary Affairs of 


Life, and which is so suitable to the Delicacy of her Sex, 
the Politeness of her Education, and the Splendor of her 
Quality 

-.... Which diffuses the greatest glory round a Human 
Character. ... .” 
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1735, are known to most of his biographers ; but 
that any traces of his idiosyneracy are to be found 
in his great work, the Concordance of the Bible, has 
not, I believe, been previously noticed. Cruden 
presented the first copy of this volume to the 
Queen in 1737, with a complimentary dedication 
copied almost verbatim from Addison's paper in 
The Freeholder on her marriage, dated March 2, 
1715. 

The praise of this lady, which is graceful in 
Addison, is curiously laughable in Cruden when 
changed from a description into an address to her- 
self. 


Cruden, 

“The beauty of your person, and the accomplishments 
of your mind, were so celebrated in your Father's court 
that there was no Prince in the Empire, who had room 
for such an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining 
= . into his Family either as a Daughter, or as a 
Consort... . heir to all the dominions of the 
house of Austria... .... yet you generously declined 
...«. « Was inconsistent with the enjoyment of your 
Religion. The great Disposer of all things, however, 
kept in store a reward for such exalted virtue, and by the 
secret methods of his wisdom, . It was the fame of 
this heroic constancy that determined his Majesty to 
desire in marriage ] 





Princess who was now more cele- 
brated for her Christian magnanimity, than for the beauty 
of her person which had been so universally admired. 


“ We of the British nation have reason to rejoice that 
such a proposal was made and accepted, and that your 
Majesty, with regard to these two successive treaties, 
showed as much prudence in your compliance with the 
one, as piety in your refusal of the other. You no sooner 
arrived at Hanover than you improved the lustre of that 
court, which was before reckoned among the politest in 
Europe, and increased the happiness of a people, who 
were before looked upon as the happiest in the empire 
And you immediately became the darling of the Princess 
Sophia, a Princess, justly acknowledged to be one of the 
most accomplished women of the age in which she lived, 
who was much pleased with the conversation of one 
in whom she saw so lively an image of her own youth. 














“ We daily discover those admirable qualities for which 
your Majesty was famed in other countries, and rejoice to 
see them exerted in our Island, where we ourselves are 
made happy by their influence. We behold the throne 
of these kingdoms surrounded by your Majesty’s royal 
and numerous Progeny, and hear with pleasure the 
great care your Majesty takes to instil early into theit 
minds the principles of Religion, Virtue, and Hon 


“Your Majesty is possessed of all those talents which 
make conversation either delightful or improving. Your 
fine taste in the elegant arts, and skill in several modern 
languages, is such that your discourse is not confine 1 to 
the ordinary subjects of conversation, but is adapted 
with an uncommon grace to every occasion, and enter- 
tains the politest persons of different nations. ‘That 
agreeable turn which appears in your sentiments upon 
the most ordinary affairs of life, which is so suitable to 
the delicacy of y r sex, the politeness of your education 
and the splendour of your quality, is observed by every 
one that has the honour to approac h you. 

which diffuses the greatest glory y around a human 
character eae 
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Twenty-four years afterwards Cruden dedicated 
a later e dition to her grandson George III. Per- 
haps some more industrious reader can inform us 
by the help of what book this original writer was 
enabled to frame that second dedication, 
FREDERICK SHARPE. 
[We have a strong impression that this curious i!lus- 
tration of Literary Conveyance — “ for convey the wise it 
call’? — has been noticed already, but we have failed in 
our endeavours to ascertain the fact. — Ep. “N.&Q.”] | 





COLDHARBOUR: GREEN ARBOUR COURT: 
COAL, CHARCOAL, AND COKE. 

Since my communication to you (anté, p. 139.) 
on the derivation of Coldharbour, I find in Cun- 
ningham’s Handbook of London, “ Coldharbour, o1 
Coldharborough.” This latter form of the word 
much strengthens my derivation. The phrase 
“ Coaled-Arberye,” similar in construction to the 
modern expression of “Coked coal,” would ac- 
count for the introduction of the letter d into the 
word. It has occurred to me that “ Green Ar- 
bour Court,” which runs out of the Old Bailey, 
may be derived from the same source, that 1s, 
“ Green-arberie,” or wood fuel, in contradistine- | 
tion to “ coaled-arberye,” or charcoal. ‘“ Sea- 
coal Lane,” running at the bottom of Green Ar- 
bour Court, suggested this derivation ; as the two 
places together seemed to indicate a neighbour- 
hood where fuel of both kinds was sold. Can 
any of your readers inform me of any ancient 
form of spelling “ Green Arbour Court?” 

In the iron districts, where it is frequently 
necessary to distinguish the different kinds of 
fuel, we have the equivalent phrases “ Raw Coal” 
and ” Coked coal nal that is, I be lieve, = Cvohed 
coal,” whence comes our modern word for burnt 
coal, “ Coke.” 

“ Cook, v. n.” Dr. Richardson says, of uncer- | 
tain origin, and means, “ To dress or prepare by 
heat animal or vegetable substances for food ; 
and, sometimes generally, to dress or prepare.” 

* Thenne came contrition, that hadde coked for hem alle, 

And brouht forth a pittance.” 
Piers Ploughman, p. 245. 

“Wo was his coke, but if his sauce were 

Poinant and sharpe, and redy all his gere. 
Chaucer, The Prologue, y. 353. 


“ Herconius of cokerie, 
First made the delicacie.” 
Gower, Con. A. b. iv. 

Coal, Dr. Richardson says also, is of unsettled 
etymology. It is most likely to be found in the 
word “ Charcoal.” ‘The first part of this word, 
he states, is derived from A.-S. cyran, acyran, to 
turn, to turn about, turn backwards and for- 
wards. (Zooke.) In Chapman's Odyssey, b. iii. 
p- 44., we find: — 
“Then Nestor broiled them on the coal-turn’d wood, 

Pour’d black wine on; and by him young men stood.” 


| reign of Edward LIL., 
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May not the othe part of the word “ coal” 
merely signify “ black ?” So that charcoal means 
wood or other substance turned black by fire. 

* As blake he lav as anv cole or crow, 
So was the blood yronnen in his face. 
Chaucer, Th Kn ightes Tale, vy. 2664. 
* Insted of cote-armour on his Daanet, 
With nayles yelwe, and bright as any ld, 
He hadde a Code alin elt Bal for old.’ 
Id. ib, vy. 2144. 
“ And thou poor earth, whom fortune doth attaint, 
In nature’s name to suffer such a harm, 
As for to lose thy gem, and such a saint, 
Upon thy face let coaly ravens swarm.” 
Sydney, Arcadia, b, iv. 

(See Richardson's Dict., in voce “ Coal,” and 
“ Chareoal.”) It will, doubtless, be diflicult to 
distinguish whether coal, that is charcoal, is so 
called from being black, or, being black, it is 
used metaphorically for that colour. Whatever 
its derivation may be, it is certain that it was, at 
first, used to designate burnt wood only, which 
was generally called “ coal;” and it was not 
until a comparatively late period that this term 
was extended to the mineral. When the word 
coal was applied to the mineral, as in the several 
Treatises of Simon Sturtevant, John Rovenson, 
and Lord Dudley, all —a n in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, 1 t always had a prefix, 
such as, “ Sea-coal,”’ that is, sea-borne coal, 
“ Pit-coal,” or “ Earth-coal.” And in a reserva- 
tion of a right to dig coal in big kshire, in the 
it is calle 
Generally when these writers use ‘ie word “ coal” 
by itse If, it means “charcoal.” It is curious that 
whilst the word coal alone was first of all ap- 
propriated by the vegetable, and afterwards ex- 
clusively applied to the mineral, the entire word 
charcoal preserves its original signification, of 


“ } ~ ” 
carbo mar©ris. 


“wood or other substance turned coal,” (or as I 
believe, turned black) “ by fire.” 

If any of your readers can throw light upon 
this dark subject, it will much gratify C, T. 





FULL-BOTTOMED WIG. 


doubt has lately been started whether Re- 
corders of towns have a right to wear the full- 
bottomed wig, and that its use should be confined 
to Judges, Que n’s Counsel, Advocat« 8, and Ser- 
jeants-at-Law. [I believe that this doubt is 
wholly unfounded, and- that the full-bottomed 
wig is neither legal, professional, nor oflici: al. 

With respect to Recorders, 1 never saw any 
Recorder at a levee or drawing-room of her Ma- 
jesty in any other wig than this; and if I were to 
go to St. James's Palace wearing any other wig 
than a full-bottomed wig, I should expect to be 
sent back by the state pages stationed in the cor- 
ridor. ‘The last barrister who was simply a bar- 
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rister who wore a full-bottomed wig in court was 
Mr. Kettleby, who is immortalised in some of the 
works of Hogarth, another of whose works con- 
tains the portrait of Speaker 
several other Members of Parliament, ell of whom 
are in full-bottomed wigs. 

At Clyffe Manor House in Wiltshire, the resi- 
dence of the present High Sheriff, H. Nelson God- 


dard, Esq., there is a very fine portrait of one of 


his ancestors, who was High Sheriff of that 
county, also wearing a full-bottomed wig and a 
coat richly laced. In my own home I have 
a portrait of the celebrated Admiral Russell by 
Sir Peter Lely wearing a full-bottomed wig over 
armour: it belonged to my late friend, Mr. Syd- 


ney Taylor, and was given to me after his death. 


There was also, and I believe is still, a portrait of 


Sir Christopher Wren in the rooms of the Royal 
Soci ty, he being represented as wearing a full- 
bottomed wig. This wig was introduced by Louis 
XIV., and brought into England by Charles II. 
In his reign it was worn by all the nobility, and 
from these facts Il infer that it is the full-dress 
wig of every English gentleman. 

F. A. Carrineron. 





Hlinor Aotes. 

Furrt.— No one of our English dictionaries 
suggests a derivation for this word which seems 
to me acceptable. Johnson attempts none, merely 
repeating the dictum of Skinner that it is vor a 


ficta. 


sono 


Onslow and of 
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First Book printep 1x GreenLtAnp. — The 
Atheneum (May 26, 1860) quotes from a Copen- 
hagen paper as follows : — 

“In the colony of Godthab, in Greenland, a small! 
printing-office and a lithographic press were established 
last year, and the first-fruits of their labours have been 
published a short time ago. The title of the first book 
printed in Greenland is Kaludilit Okalluktualiailit. It 
contains a collection of Greenland popular legends, 
written in the Greenland idiom, translated into Danish, 
and printed by Greenlanders. The book is illustrated 
with ten woodcuts, likewise the work of the natives, who 
are sail to be very clever in mechanical things of the 
kind. A very interesting and original division of the 
book is formed by eight Greenland songs, the music ac- 
companying the words. A second volume is in prospect.” 

R. F. Skercurey, 

Tue Sayings anp tue Docs or Count 
Cavour. — Walpole said of himself during a 
portion of his life which was nationally eventful, 
that he was engaged less in “reading” than in 
“living” history. With much greater reason may 
we say so now, and on the critical contemporary 
history which is so rapidly enacting, I hope you 
will allow me to register a Note, — not as a par- 





| tizan, but as a student anxious to preserve for 


from fleer, “ to flee, avoid, or escape from ;” fleer, | 


Jleered, flirt; but this is unsatisfactory: at least 
as regards the modern acceptation of the term, 
in the sense of coquetting, and its accompaniment 
of pretty speeches. The French have an idiom 
which expresses the same idea, and seems to me 
to be the probable origin of our own term, A 
gentleman in paying his court to a lady is said 
“ conter fleurettes,” and of a lady receiving his 
attention it is said “ elle aime la fleuretie.” Bes- 
cherelle, besides its ordinary signification of a 
* little flower,” explains fleurette to mean, “ jolie 
chose, que dit 4 une femme aimable l'homme que 
veut lui plaire ;” and in illustration of this sense 
he quotes Dufresnoy, — 
“Quant un galant bien fait, de bonne mine, 
Me conte fl urette, croit on 
Que j’en sois chagrine!” 
Bescherelle alludes to the fact that both the 
Romans and Greeks employed a similar figure of 


| and watch 


speech to express the same agreeable idea, “ rosas | 


loqui,” and “ jé3a eXpew.” I cannot find the former 
in any Latin writer except Erasmus: but in the 
* Clouds” of Aristophanes, the “Aducos Aéyos, in 
reply to the taunts of the Afc«os, says ironically, 
$6 p, You flatter me! 

J. Emerson Tennent. 


~ ’ v ” 
oa i €ipynkas | 


himself and others characteristics of the great 
actors in such history, which might otherwise be 
forgotten : — Three months ago, when the idea of 
the surrender of Savoy and Nice to France was 
rendering the public mind uneasy, application was 
made to Count Cavour by men whose anxiety 
was relieved by- that minister's reply, to this 


: | effect : th: » knew of no intention existing in 
Richardson suggests that it may be | effect hat he knew of no int —- 5 


any party, on the one side to ask, or on the other 
to consent to, such a surrender. As for himself, 
he would never agree to such a step, &c. Soon 
after this, it became public that a treaty had been 
agreed upon by France and Sardinia for the 
carrying out of this very arrangement; and now, 
in the debate which took place recently in the 
Sardinian Parliament, I find Count Cavour closing 
his “apology” for himself by saying: “ Gentle- 
men, I tell you frankly, I am proud of having ad- 
vised the King to sign this treaty. To free Venive 
from her chains no new cession of territory will 
be necessary. Were it proposed, we would refuse 
it.” It is of these last words, in Italics, I wish 
especially to make a Note, that students of contem- 
porary history may bear the assertion in mind, 
how performance may with 

Jonn Doran. 


agree 
promise. 


Anemometer. — The incidental etymology of 
this compound word occurs, 2 Esdras iv. 5.:— 





“Then said he unto me, go thy way, weigh me the 
weight of the fire, or measure me the blast of the wis 
&e. Then answered I, and said, what man is able to « 


that? ” &e. 


d, 
lo 
The above passage may have suggested to the 


scientific mind of Croune, or his more fortunate 
successor Wolfius, to the former of whom the 
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! 
original invention of the Anemometer has been 


attributed, the discovery of some instrument which, 
by the ingenious disposition of certain mechanical 


appliances, might enable us to measure the force | 


of the wind. F. Puwiorr. 


Baw, AND Picutert or Pixie: Ventinate.— 


The words balk and pightel are occasionally to be 


found in use in the older parts of the State of 
New York: they were undoubtedly brought from 
England by the early settlers of the province. 
The word balk, when used alone, denotes an un- 
cultivated strip of ground — generally woodland— 
between adjoining fields, left in the clearing of the 
country as a shelter for cattle. According to 
Richardson, balk, in some of the counties of Eng- 
land, means the raised line of earth thrown up by 
two adjoining furrows in ploughed ground. Plough 
balk, and swarth balk, are also used here: the 
latter being applied to the line of grass left by the 
mower's scythe in each successive swarth. 

Pightel, or pikle, is a word very nearly obso- 
lete, and so rarely in use that I am at a loss as 
to its etymology. Pightel signifies an enclosure 
surrounding a dwellinghouse, and is sometimes 
synonymous with dawn. I am inclined to think it 
is derived from the sea word pight, and that its 
original meaning was a piece of ground staked all 





round. 
*N. & Q.” will be able to indicate in what parts 
of England these words are used, and in what 
sense. 

While on the subject of words, permit me to 
ask whether the new and very expressive use of 
the word ventilate originated in England or 
America ? H. N. 


New York. 


Latin Puzzix.— The boys at the school I was 
at were fond of the following, which I do not re- 
collect having seen in any book : — 


“ Swpe cepi cepe sub sepe, 


which, spoken quick, appears as one word re- 

peated four times. Also, 
“ Mus currit in agro sine pedibus suis.” 

os Bes ee 

Tur “Gortp Ants” or Herovotrvus.—In the 
Atheneum of May 19th, p. 687., is this statement 
from Froebel’s 7'ravels in Central America °— 

“ That certain species of ants in New Mexico construct 
their nests exclusively of small stones, of the same mate- 
rial, chosen by the insects from the various components 
of the sand of the steppes and deserts. In one part of the 
Colorado Desert their heaps were formed of small frag- 
ments of crystallised feldspar; and in another, imperfect 


crystals of red transparent garnets were the materials of 


which the ant-hills were built, and any quantity of them 
might there be obtained.” 

This corroborates 
Humboldt’s Cosmos (I made no note of the page): 


“It struck me to see that in the basaltic districts of 


Perhaps some of the correspondents of 


an observation in vol. ii. of 
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the Mexican highlands, the ants bring together heaps of 
shising grains of hy alite, which I was able to collect out 
of their hillocks.” 

Does not this elucidate the gold-collecting ants 
of Herodotus, and rescue a fact from the domain 
of fiction ? F. C. B. 


Norwich. 


Ber Surerstition. —A strange mode of al- 
luring bees, when the usual way of dressing cot- 
tagers’ hives fails, was related to me lately by an 
old farmer, who says he saw it practised fifty 
years ago at Churcham, near Gloucester :— 
When a swarm was to be hived, the Churcham 
bee-masters, it appears, did not moisten the inside 
of the hive with honey or sugar and water, &c., 
but threw into the inverted hive about a pint of 
beans, which they then caused a sow to devour 
from the hive ; and deponent stated that after such 
a process the swarm at once took to the hive. 
Now, when we consider how delicately fastidious 
are bees as to strong or unseemly odours, the 
puzzling point is, does this custom, if fact, rest 
upon any natural or recognisable principle, or is 
it, like many other bee customs, the relic of an 
effete superstitious usage ? 

The gentlemen of the Muswell Hill Apiary 
may perhaps elucidate. F. 8S. 


Tue Roman “ Dersy-Day.”—The practice of 
starting our modern race-horses by Jetting fall a 
flag as a signal may boast of classical antiquity, if 
not of imperial sanction. In the great race-course 
of ancient Rome the “starter,” as soon as the 
rope was lowered, gave his signal by dropping 
the mappa or napkin, when the chariots dashed 
off into the course amid the roar of some hundred 
thousand spectators. This signal is said to have 
originated with the Emperor Nero, who, finding 
the people impatient for the race to “come off,” 
threw down his dinner-napkin as a signal fur the 
horses to start.* Only four chariots “ entered ;" 
the drivers were known by their distinctive 
colours, which were originally green, red, blue, 
and white, emblematie of the seasons. Domitian 
added yellow and purple; green, however, seems 
to have been the favourite. Juvenal, describing 
the Derbyite enthusiasm which emptied senate- 
house and forum, and sent all Rome mad for the 
first day, seems to allude to this as a winning 
colour. 

* Totam hodie Romam circus capit; et fragor aurem 

Percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panvi.” 

Libelli, “correct cards,” were distributed among 
the galleries of the circus with the horses’ and 
drivers’ names, colours, &e., while the same poet's 
mention of “audax sponsio” would imply that 
heary “odds” were offered and taken on the race. 
The mete, round which the chariots turned, was a 


[* See “N, & Q.” 24 §, vii. 186,—Eb. ] 
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Queries 
DRAWING SOCIETY OI 
This institution has been recalle 
by seeing, . m the Life of Sir Marti 
he was ated by it; 
knowing some nothing of the Socie ty itself, and of a 


* DUBLIN, 


1 to my mind 
n Shee, that 


plan of education which was propose l by it in 


and I am desirous of 


AND QUERIES. 


1768. Ihave a book with the following title: — 

“ Second Volume of the Instructions given in the 
Drawing School established by the Dublin Society, pur- 
suant to their Resolution of the 4th of February, 1768; 
to enable youth to become proficients in the different | 


branches of that art, and to pursue with success geo- 
graphical, nautical, mechanical, commercial, and mili- 
tary studies. Under the direction of Joseph Fenn, here- 
tofore professor of philosophy in the University of Nants.” 
Dublin, 1772, 4to. 

The motto on the frontispiece is “ Multi per- 
transibunt et augebitur scientia,” from Bacon (see 
post, p. 450.) This is probably from Montucla, 
whose work, publish : in 1758, was unfairly used, 
and without mention, by Mr. 
had the means of doing better. His historical 
preface is very learned, and somewhat fanciful ; 
entirely out of place for his proposed readers. 
The book is a perfect marvel, as intended for a 
geography, &c. Under the 
old name of specious arithmetic, certain parts of 
algebra are given, the parts most foreign to 
graphical application being most dwelt upon, 
The handling of the algebraic solution of equa- 
tions, and of elimination, is far too extensive and 
minute even for a technical treatise of our day. 
The mathematician will be amused to hear of a 
book of 300 pages, which defines integers at page 
1.,and gives the result of elimination between two 
general equations of the fourth degree at page 
104. The differential calculus is also used on 
one occasion, at least, and this in the language of 
Leibnitz, not of Newton,—a thing unique in the 
English -of the time. And Newton's analytical 
triangle, as it was then called, is given as a matter 
of pure algebra, unconnected with geometrical use. 

Can any account be given of this drawing 
school ; of the history and duration of its course ; 
and of the other volumes, if any, of this book ? 


school of drawing, 
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article inserted in the Guide to the Lakes is only 
part of a work. The following Queries arise : — 
1. Was the author John Hutto m, Fellow of St. 
-_ n’s College, Cambridge; B.A. 1763; MLA, 
766; B.D. 1774? 
2, Was he vicar of Burton, in Westmorland ? 
What is the title, size, date, and place of 
publication, of the work from which the article in 
the Guide to the Lakes is taken? We only know 
that it was to be had of W. Pennington, Kendal, 
price ls. 6d. 
4. When did he die ? 
C. H. & Tuomprson Coorer, 
Cambridge. 
Kirren. — What is the etymology of this term 
in the names of places, as Kippenross? J.P. O, 


DonNNYBROOK BURNED IN 1624. —It has been 


| lately asserted very confidently in an Irish period- 


Fenn, who certainly 


A. De Moraay., | 


—_—___---——~ 


Tue Rev. Joun Herron, B.D., vicar of Burton, 
was author of “A Tour to the Caves in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in a Letter to a Friend,” in- 
serted in West's Guide to the Lakes. In the tenth 
edition of that work (1812), he is called the late 
Rev. John Hutton, B.D. It appears that the 


ical, that Donnybrook, in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, was destroyed by a great fire in 1624. 
The writer has given neither his name nor his 
authority ; and I have not any means at hand of 
ascertaining the truth of his assertion, Being 
anxious to know whether it really was so, I am 
induced to trouble you with a Query. AbuBa, 


Sotprers’ Lisrary.—Can any of your readers 
give some more particulars and copious informa- 
tion respecting the library mentioned above than 
is contained in the following title-page : —Biblio- 


theca Militum; or the Soldiers’ Public Library, 
lately erected at Walingford House. 4to. London, 
1659 ? Civis. 


Wiruram Baker, of Clare Hall, has verses in 
the Unive | ilections on the marriage of 
Geo. IIL. 1761, an the birth of George, Prince 
of Wales, 1762. He was afterwards of Bayford- 
bury, in Hertfordshire, and M.P. for that county. 
When did he die? C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 


Mantrotp Writers. — Here is an extract from 
one of quaint old Fuller’s Sermons (Grand As- 
sizes), alluding to an invention which is generally 
supposed to have originated in modern times : — 


“ There is still a Project propounded on the Royall 
Exchange in London, wherein one offers (if meeting with 
proportionable encouragement for his paines), so ingenu- 
ously to contrive the matter, that every Letter written, 
shall with the same paines of the Writer instantly render 
a double impression, besides the Originall ; each of whit h 
Inscript (for Transcript I cannot properly tearme it) 
shall be as faire and fall, as lively and legible as the 
Originall. Whether this will ever be really effected, or 
whether it will prove an Abortive, as most Designes 4 
this nature, Time will tell. Sure I am, if performed, 
will be very beneficiall for Merchants, who pone 
keepe Dupli¢ ates of their Letters to their Corre sponde nts.” 


This is another addition to the already well- 
filled list of so-called modern inventions which, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, are nothing 
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Ilocgartu Famins Some years ago I ser 
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* who lived at Greenknowe in 
n circa 1680? Most of the 
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hes of the family which, flouris 
in the Border counties in the eighteenth century 
lescended from him, and my object is to tra 
ck to the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land stock. Sieoma ‘Tuera, 





Erirarn. — 

“Stranger! whoe’er thou art, that view'st this tomb, 
Know that here lies, in the cold arms of Death, 
rhe young Alexis: gentle was his il, 
As sweetest music; to the charms of lov« 
Not cold, nor to the social charities 





Of mild humanity: in yonder grove 

He woo'd the willing Mu Simplicity 
Stood by and smiled: Here ev'ry night they « 
And with the Virtues and the Graces tunt 
rhe note of woe; weeping their favorite 





Slain in his bloom, in the fair prime of lit 

‘Would he had liv’d!’ — Alas! in vain that wish 

| s thee; never, Stranger, shalt thou see 

rhe youth; H ud. ‘The Virtuous soonest di 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” name the author 
the above lines, which are interesting as having 





been rendered into Greek by Porson as an exer- 
cise for his scholarship on 2nd December, 1781 ? 
: W. C. Treveryan. 
“To BE FOUND IN THE VocATIve.” — What is 
the origin of this idiomatic expression? It has 
struck me that it may be derived from the man- 
ner in which Latin nouns having no vocatives are 
mentioned in the grammars: * Vocative, want- 
ing,” whence, to be found in the vocative might be 
held to mean fo be f und wanting. Can any other 
explanation be given ? UNeEDA. 


I lelphia. 





Sr. Maxepranvus, St. Mapryn.—In an ancient 
grant of land in Cumberland, I find the boundary 
described at one point as being a rivulet from the 
fountain of Saint Makedranus (Sci Makedrani). 
Can any of your correspondents say who, or of 
what country, this saint was? I can find none in 
any calend i with a name approaching it nearer 
than St. Madryn. Who was St. Madryn ? 

CARLISLE 

Porr axp Ilocartn.— Some time since, if I 
remember rightly, some remarks appeared in “ N. 
& Q.” on the curious fact that no allusion to 
Shakspeare is to be found in the writings of hi 


f his 





illustri contemporary Lord Bacon, while to 

judge from what he has written Bacon himself 

) nothir f Shakspear I have just been 

king through the writings of Pope, in hopes of 

finding some reference to his celebrated contems 
r l } ] ] } 


porary Ilogarth, but have failed in doing so. Can 
nham has 





os 1: ° 
1evel led t lish pater, 
or have I+ ed i? on eatin 
en t ny | $s li L rth i 
menti vill greatly oblige P. A. H 


Jons MORTIS MORTI,” ETC. — Who is the au- 
thor of tl Latin distich annexed, of which ] Lave 
subjoined an attempt at translation ? 


* Mors mortis morti mortem nisi mort disset, 
? ; 


terns vitw Janua clausa foret. 


‘Had not t! leath of deafh by death given death to 


Burnina ALIve. — 


“In treasons of every kind,” says Blackstone, iv. vi., 


‘the punishment of women is the me, and different 
from that of } For the d nev 1e to the sex 

rbids the exposing and publicly mangling their bodies, 
their sentence (which is to the full as terrible to sensa 
tion as th hei s to rawn to tl uillows, and 


there to be burned alive. 


rhis unishment ol women was abolished by 
stat. 30 George III. c. 48. What is the latest 
known instance of its having been inflicted ?* The 
live is at the ‘sent time 
ve the newspapers) not unfree 





punishment of burning ¢ 


(if we may be 


qu ntly inflicted on Negroes in the United States. 


Is this done under the authority of any statutes 
of the local legislatures ? and, if not, have those 
who have inflicted the punishment been ever 


visited with any penalties for so doing? In what 
countries has burning alive been sanc- 
a punishment for secular ences as 





tioned 


distinguish I 


n heresy, &e. ? W. 


“Tue Curistian’s Dury.” — Who was the 
author of a volume entitled Zhe Christian's Duty 
from the Sacred Ser } tures 7 It p fesses to con- 
tain “all that is necessary to be believed and 
practised in order to our eternal salvation ;” was 
printed in London in 1730, and was reprinted in 





same place in 1822 (8vo. pp. 304.). ABNBA. 
> > » J any ‘ oy 
Rev. Perer Smiru. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me — 


Ist. When and where the Rev. Peter Smith, 
rector of Winfrith, Dorset, in the seventeenth 
century, wh se tablet may still b s n in W in- 
frith Church, married Dorothy, daughter and sole 





r* In the 2nd vol. of be for re- 
corded many of the latest i 1 being burnt 
ive. The last, which took place on the 18th March, 


1789, is described by an eyewitness in “ N. & Q.” 1* 8. ii, 


260.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 
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heiress of Seymour Bowman, Esq., of Kyrkos- 
wald, Cumberland, and of the Inner Temple. 
29nd. Whether the said Peter Smith bore arms 
before his marriage, and, if so, what they were ? 
3rd. Any information respecting his ancestors 
will be most acceptable. 
4th. Was the above mentioned Dorothy Bow- 
man the only child of Seymour Bowman, Esq. ? 
; C.E.S. 
A descendant of the Rev. Peter Smith. 
Law or Scotntanp.—Is it true that by the law 
of Scotland a man is entitled to add his mother’s 
maiden name to his own, after her death, should 
he choose to do so ? QueERISsT. 


Wutniam Parker. —lIs there any direct evi- 
dence to prove that William Parker, 
Thomas the last Lord Morley and Mounteagle, 
died without legitimate issue? Mr. T. C. Banks, 
author of the Dormant and Extinct Baronage, told 
me there was not; and I have seen an old pedi- 
gree which states that he married a Miss Hollings- 
worth, whom he abandoned, and had issue by her 
a daughter who married and had issue. 

Arnotp Voost. 

Quotations Wantep. — Who is the author of 
these lines : — 

“ With that, she smote her on the lips — 
Were dyed a double red : 
Hard was the heart that dealt the blow, 
Soft were the lips that bled.” 

(They refer to Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosa- 
mond.) I should be glad to know where the rest 
of the poem is to be found. F. L. 





1. “ Words are fools’ pence, and the wise man’s coun- 
ters.” 

2. “I'll make assurance doubly sure.” * 

5. “Thus fools mistake reverse of wrong for right.” — 
Pope ? 

4. “ Politeness is benevolence in trifles.” 

5. “ Nunquam periclum sine periclo vincitur.” 

6. “Call not the Royal Swede unfortunate.” 

Acne, 


“ Trust not in Reason, Epicurus cries, 
sut test the senses; there conviction lies.’ 
Joun Pavin Paruirs. 


Haverfordwest. 
Who is the author of the hymn commencing : 
“ The Lord our God is full of might, 
rhe winds obey his will: 
He speaks, and in his heavenly height 
The rolling sun stands still.” 
It is No. 36. of Bickersteth’s collection. 
Cervus. 
* Macbeth, Act IV. Se. 1.--Ep. “N. & Q.”7 
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Who is the author of the following lines ?— 
“Be pleased and satisfied with what thou art: 
Act well thine own allotted part 
Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for the past, 
Nor wish, nor fear the coming of the Just.” 


W.J.S, 
“* My blessings on your heart, 
You brew good ale.” 
J. E. 


[ Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act III. Se. 1.] 
“ They came, they went. Of pleasures past away 
How often is this all that we can say, 
Came like the cystus.” 


“ We wept not, though we knew that ’twas the last.” 


N. J. H. 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 
Where is this to be found ?* WW. = 





Can any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me where I may find the follewing lines ? — 
“She took the cup of life to sip, 
Too bitter "twas to drain; 
She put it gently from her lip, 
And fell to sleep again.” 

The following words, or at least words of similar 
meaning, I heard quoted as from an old divine. 
Where may they be found ? — 

“ Humility deepens through all eternity, and is greater 
before the glory of the throne, than in the dust of the 
footstool.” 

In the Bible we read, “ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.” Can any of your readers help me to 
any passage of similar import in our English poets, 
showing that as love increases, jealousy and sus- 
picion decrease ? Lipya. 


Put A SNECK IN THE KETTLE CROOK. — “ Hech, 
Sirs, wha wad a thocht it put a sneck i’ the kettle 
crook after that,” is a saying of no unfrequent use 
among us in the northern parts of these islands on 
hearing of any circumstance having happened cal- 
culated to cause surprise, or create wonder by its 
novelty. Thus the phrase is frequently used by 
those to whom an instance of “ pluck” is told, of 
a husband in whose menage generally “ the gray 
mare is considered to be the better horse,” on 
listening to an account of a veteran celebataire 
having taken to himself for wife his plain cook or 
a Miss in her teens, or a woman of slow parts 
being reported to have perpetrated a passable 
calembourg or an average jeu de mots. Should a 
story get afloat of a mean-dispositioned fellow 
having acted a generous part, “a brute of a hus- 
band” having made some solitary display of re- 
gard for an “ill-used wife,” a mother-in-! 
having disinterestedly preferred to reside in her 





[* The probable origin from Hebrews x, 22. is shown 


in our L* 8, iy. 491.—Ep, “ N. & Q.”) 
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own house to that of her “dear boy George,” 
her son-in-law, or of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having in a fit of enthusiasm re- 
solved on forthwith trying a repeal of the income- 
tax, “ Hech, Sirs, wha wad a thocht it put asneck 
ithe kettle crook after that,” is oftentimes given 
utterance to. Ican vouch for the saying being 


one in common use. Can any of the correspondents | 


of the ubiquitous “ N. & Q.” inform me why a 
phrase so quaint should have been adopted, and 
why the “kettle crook” should be thus selected 
of all things in the world as a suitable record for 
remarkable events. In times of change and im- 
provement, such as the present, when indeed all 
things threaten to become new, modern altera- 
tions in architecture may very possibly leave the 
“kettle crook” of our fathers amongst the things 
that were. In the event of this proving the case, 
and for the benefit of those persons not conversant 
with matters such as the fireplaces of our cook- 
houses and kitchens, I may mention that the 
“kettle crook ” is a piece of solid iron with a hook 
at its end, fixed by the upper end to an iron bar 
placed across the chimney-vent, and that sus- 
pended by are the bows (in northern dialect, bools) 
on which are hung in their turn the metal pot, 
saucepan, or whatever other utensil may be used 
for the cooking of the food. K. 

Arbroath. 

Epwarp Basset, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1698, M.A. 1704, rector of Horse- 
heath 1709, LL.D. Com. Reg. 1728, rectcr of 
Balsham, 1732 ; was living in 1733. Any subse- 
quent notice of him is requested. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer 

StockpALEs THE Pupiisuers.— Perhaps some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” can solve the Queries 
propounded in the following extracts from an in- 
teresting article on the early literary history of 
Shelley, entitled * Shelley in Pall Mall,” which 
appears in Macmillan’s Magazine for the present 
month : — 

“ So extensive is the miscellaneous bibliographical and 
literary lore lying safely hidden away in unsuspected 
quarters, that a line of inquiry in Notes and Queries 
would almost certainly elicit some one able to tell us all 
about the ancient publishing-house of the Stockdales — 
father and son—to inform us when they commenced 
business and where, and what were the principal books 
they published, and in what years, and how these specu- 
lations respectively turned out ?— and so trace the Pall 
Mall chameleon through all its changes, from original 
whiteness to the undeniable sable of the publication we 
are about to notice.” 

The publication referred to is a periodical is- 
sued in 1827, under the title of Stockdale's Budget 
—a sort of Appendix to the more celebrated 
Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, published by Stock- 
dale some years previously. 

Let me add that Stockdale the elder was the 
publisher of Ayscough's useful Jndex to Shak- 
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speare, which is described as “printed for John 
Stockdale, opposite Burlington House, Picea- 
dilly, 1790;” and that the younger Stockdale, 
at the time of the publication of Harriet Wilson, 
resided in the “ Opera Colonnade.” Did he not 
figure in the celebrated privilege case between 
the House of Commons and the Court of King’s 
Bench ? S. T. P. 

Punuic Disputation. — One of the early re- 
formers visiting a certain city, and taking with 
him for distribution copies of a recently published 
version of the Scriptures, was invited on his ar- 
rival to hold a public disputation with a Roman 
Catholic Doctor of high renown. The Doctor, in 
the course of the discussion, cited a text of Scrip- 
ture. “That is not correctly translated,” said 
the reformer. ‘ Nay,” replied the Doctor, “ it 
is the translation which stands in the version that 
you yourself have brought here and distributed.” 
This, on examination, proved to be the fact ; and, 
in consequence, the whole assembly voted by ac- 
clamation that the reformer was beaten, and the 
learned Doctor received the prize of victory, a 
golden rose. 

Who was the reformer in question ? and where 
is the above anecdote related ? VEDETTE. 


Mr. Witu1am Urton.—If one is mystified upon 
literary subjects, and one asks a friend to solve 
one’s doubts, if he feel also perplexed, one gene- 
rally receives for answer, “ Write to Notes & 
Queries.” I therefore beg to obtain some informa- 
tion of the above gentleman. He author 
of Poems on Several Occasions, published in his 
name, 1788, 8vo.; and “A Collection of 
Songs sung at Vauxhall,” 8vo., about the same 
date; and he was one of the gens de plume of that 
period, in the highest request, as a writer of songs 
for places of public entertainment. I observe 
by the Illustrated Book of English Songs from 
the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, a very 
neat and pleasing selection, at p. 106., third edi- 
tion, “ The Lass of Richmond Hill” is ascribed to 
Mr. William Upton; and also I observe by the 
Public Advertiser of Monday, 3rd August, 1789, 
that it was then produced at Vauxhall, and was a 
great favourite with the public; Incledon being 
the singer, whose incomparable voice might al- 
most render any song popular. And with regard 
to its being identified with any one particular 
damse! of that locality, Isuspect we shall find that 


point a perfectly gratuitous supposition. 2. 2. 


was 


also 


Annotatep Cory or Minsnevu'’s Dictionary. 
—In Harding and Lepard’s Catalogue of Rare 
and Valuable Books, 1829, No. 2903, occurs a 
copy of Minsheu’s Dictionary of Nine Languages, 
folio, Lond. 1625, to which is appended the fol- 
lowing note :— 

his copy is enriched with copious manuscript addi- 
tions by Bishop Wren, with a view to a new edition of 
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the work, probably during his long confinement in the 


Tower. It was formerly in the library of Dr. Askew.” 


Where is this copy now ? 
Epwarp I’, Rimmavcr. 


Aueries With Answers. 


Revision or tur Prayer-Boox.— Will you 


prit t the following copy of a titl s+ pi 


now be- 





fore me ? 


“Free and Candid Disquisitions relating to the Church 
of England, and the means of advancing Religion therein. 
Addressed to the Governing Powers in Church and State, 
and more immediately directed to the two Houses of Con- 
vocation.” London, A. Millar, 1749, pp. 27. 340. 8vo. 

The above is a curious and valuable work, in an 
admirable spirit, almost exclusively devoted to the 
question of a revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer It contains almost all the arguments 
which are now urged by the advocates of revi- 

















sion, besides useful information on the history of 


the question. Those who take any part in the 
controversy would do well to consult this volume, 
the subject and character of which would scarcely 
be inferred from the title. Let me add that in 


addition to the discussions respecting the Book of 





Common Prayer, the Free and Candid Disqui- 
sitions contain some things worth reading on the 
revision of the Authorised Version of the English 
> 
>. 


bible. B. H. C. 


This work is the production of the Rev. John Jones 
of Worcester College, Oxford, and vicar of Alconbury, 
which he resigned in 1751 for the rectory of Boulne- 
Hurst in Bedfordshire. In 1759 he accepted the curacy 
of Welwyn from Dr. Young, author of Night 77 rughts, 
and was appointed one of his executors. He afterwards 
returned to Boulne-Hurst, and probably obtained no 
other preferment. Mr. Jones appears to have been re- 
markable for his modesty and amiability of character, 
pious and regular in his deportment, diligent in his 
clerical functions, and indefatigable in his studies, which 
were chiefly employed in promoting the scheme of re- 
formation digested in his Candid Disquisitions. Bishop 
Warburton did not think very highly of his literary abi- 
lities, for in a letter to Dr. Doddridge, dated June 25, 
1741, he says, “ Mr. Jones, the Huntingdonshire clergy- 
man, came hither with the Doctor. By two or three 
things which dropped from him, I find he suspects vou 
slight his acquaintance; and truly, if it were my case, I 
should continue so to do; for, betwixt friends, I take him 
to be a mere solemn coxcomb,” Mr. Jones submitted the 
manuscript of his Disquisitions to the notorious Francis 
Blackburne, Archdeacon of Cleveland, who returned it 
without any corrections, and blamed the author for being 
so excessively cautious of giving offence to the higher 
powers. The work was afterwards forwarded to Abp. 
Secker to be laid before the Convocation; but that body 
having been prorogued by an arbitrary exercise of the 
royal authority, was not permitted to deliberate on church 
matters. The publication of the Candid Disquisitions in 
1749 rekindled the dying embers of the Bangorian con- 
troversy, and for a few years occasioned a keen discus- 
sion. In 1750 appeared the second edition, revised and 
improved. The work was attacked by two clergymen. 











1, Free and Impartial Considerations upon the “ Free and 
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Candid Disquisitions.” By a Gentleman | i.e. John White, 


B.D., Fellow of St. i . Cambridge |, Syo, 
l y femarks on the * ic Disquis ms.” bya 
of the ¢ ! i Tze. the Rev. John 
f Taunt rhe first work pub- 





fn Apology for the 
) Free and Candid Dis qnisiti RS 
elating to the Church of England.” 8vo. 1750 








Monumentat Brassrs.—In a Catalo 
. valuable collecti: 
and a curious collection of autograph 
Mr. Evans on Monday, Jan. 25 and four fol- 


lowing days, 1830, is the following article: — 








‘No. 1102, MoxumentaAt Brasses.— A most exten- 
, curious, and highly valuable collection of impres- 
ns from ancient Monumental [Drasses, taken at the 
expence and generally under immediate superin- 
tendance of Craven Ord, Esq. mut six feet 
in height, with a stand to hold them, sol r 43/. 1s. Od. 
The Auctioneer adds this note: 

“* * * This Collection of impressions from ancient 
Monumental Brasses is most probably matchless. Many 
of the figures are upwards of six feet in height. The 
impressions were taken nearly half a century ago; many 
of the Brasses may have been since defaced, and others 
lestroyed. The value of the collection is much en- 
hanced by the greater part of the impressi being ac- 
companied with notices from the pen o raven Ord, 
Esq., pointing ¢« “ken. It is to be 
hoped that this « secured and deposited 
in some publi n to which the Anti- 
quary may have access. It forms a most valuable Sup- 
plement to Gor wg 



























Sepulchral Monuments. 





As it has been announced that a new edition of 
Mr. Gough's Sepulchral Monuments is about to be 
printed, it is well to call attention to this work of 
Mr. Ord; and should the publishers be acquainted 
with it, there are various local antiquarian s0- 
cieties whose members are seeking such informa- 
tion, and who would be glad to know through 
“N.& Q.” whether this collection is deposit d 
in a public library, or is in the possession of a 
private individual. J. M. Gurens. 

Worcester. 

[ This collection of impressions, which sold for 452. Is. 
is now in the Print Room of the British Museum, to 
which it was bequeathed by the late Mr. Dou 


Bexyamin Baxter wrote two books, Sel/- 
Posing, published in 1661, with a preface by 
Richard Baxter, and Posing Questions put by 
Solomon to the Wisest Men, 1662. Did he write 
other works? Was he related to Richard Baxter? 

B. H. C. 

In the Bodleian library are two works relating to 
Jenjamin Baxter: 1. Mr. Baxter Baptiz'd in Blood; or 
a History of the barbarous Murther of Mr. Baxter by the 
Anabaptists in New England. 4to. Lond. 1673. This is 
a fictitious production, attributed to Dr. Samuel Parker. 
See ( rosby's History of the English B. uptists, ii. 278—24. 
2. A Pk t for the late ercellent Mr. Baxter, and those that 
speak of the Sufferings of Christ as he does, in Answer to 
Mr. Lobb’s Charge of Socinianism against ‘em. 8V0. 
Lond. 1699. } 
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Les Cuavrrevrs pu Norp.—I should feel 
obliged to any person who would inform me whe- 
ther a history of these banditti has yet been 
publish: d in any language. All I know of them 
is derived from the novel published in the name 
of Vidoeq, the French police spy. From that I 
wather that they infested the borders of France 
and Belgium during the confusion of the first 
revolution. ‘They were numerous, well organised, 
and comprised persons from almost every station 
in society. Among them were several females, in 
particular Julia Maria, a woman of great beauty, 
talents, and courage. For a while they plundered, 
murdered, &c. with impunity, but when the poli- 
tical tempest had subsided the French government 
had leisure to attend to the Chauffeurs. Vigorous 
measures were then adopted; the bands were com- 
letely broken up, the members of them hunted 
lown, and numbers taken and guillotined, thirty- 
seven in one day at Bruges, which had recently 
been annexed to France. The above is stated in 
the preface to be true, or at least founded in 
truth; how far it is to be depended upon as to 
facts I cannot say. I do not even know that 
the characters are real. ‘The Chauffeurs were so 
called because they used to apply the feet of their 
victims to the fire to make them disclose where 
their money and valuables were concealed. 


y 
i 
d 


[We believe there is no reason for doubting that the 
Chauffeurs were real characters, or that some of their 
leaders were apprehended and executed in due course of 
law. One of the worst, Jean Buckler alias Schindere 
hannes (John the Burner) was executed at Mentz, Nov. 
21, 1803. Ve would refer our correspondent to art. 
Schinderhannes in the Biog. Universelle, and to art. 
Chauffeurs in the Encyc. des Gens du Monde. The former 
article is by M. de Sevelinges, who tells us that he had 
published, in 2 vols. 12mo., a Vie de Schinderhannes et 
autres Brigands dits Garotteurs Chauffeurs. With this 
last work we are unacquainted. Leitch Ritchie’s Schin- 
derhannes, the Robber of the Rhine, is a romantic tale 
unded on the history of these banditti. 

Conrap Crine, or Kurnc.—I purchased a 
book entitled Loci Communes Theologici Reve 
re ndi Viri D. Conradi Klingii Franciscani, Ec- 
clesia Erfurdie NSIS, printed at Paris, aes apud 
Joannem Maceum, in Monte D. Hilarij, sub 
scuto Brittanie, M.p.txxut.” It contains 650 
pages, is divided into five books. At the head 
of the 2nd page there occurs the following : — 


sii 





“ Professio Catholice Doctrinew Fidei et Religionis, ve- 
nerabilis Domini ac Patris Conradi Clingij, Ordinis 8. 
Francisci, Doctoris et Concionatoris apud Erfordiam in 
Thuringia.” 

It is bound in parchment with thongs of leat! 
and in the binding between the parchment and 
the backs of the paper is what appears to be two 
pieces of illuminated manuscript written in Latin. 
The characters used are somewhat similar to the 
following: Ex. ff. De funda instructs. It is 
about 64 inches long and 43? broad. I shall be 





W. D. | 
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very much obliged for any information regarding 
the above. D. Warson. 
Conrad Kling a distinguished Fran- 

i that, when the doc- 

1ade great progress at 
ly persisted in cele- 
at “ Hospital-Kirche,” 
regation. Seckendorf 
iler, was under a mistake in asserting 
§ 112.) that Kling was one of the first 
veran doctrine at Erfurt. The follow- 


ing is the account given by Zedler, probably the title, of 










1 
what appears to have been a very early edition of the 
Loci Communes: “ Loci Communes Theo! 
sia Catholica, in quibus sedulo tractant cutiuntur 
articuli Christiane nostra Religionis nostris temporibus 
maxime controversi,” Céln, 1559, in fol.; Paris, 1567. 
Zedl ywever, that the identical work a peared 
| iou l ler the title Cutectismi [ Catechismi? ] 
Catholicit. An edition of the Loci Communes (fol, Colon. 
1559) appears in the Bodleian Catalogue 


i pro Eccle- 












a. & 


Watson: Rocxincuam. — Where can I finda 
pedigree of the family of Watson-Wentworth, 
which held the title of Marquis of Rockingham ? 

Siama Tuera. 

Consult Burke's Dictionary of the Pi ges, 1831, 
lins’s Peerage, by Brydges, ix. 398.; Baker's 
hire, i, 34.; and Drydges’s Northamptonshire, 





p. 098.; Col 


North emptor 
ii, 335. 





* Lacreur AND Entenpement.” —In the Har- 
leian MS. 7546, I find a dialogue with the above 
title. Is “Lacteur” the name of the author, and 
what is the date of it ? A. Z. 

This is a MS. on vellum, in ol! Fremch, the initial 
letters gilt and coloured. It is Pierre Michault’s Dance 
des Aveugles, printed at Paris, by Michael le Noir, about 
1500, in small 4to. The printed book does not appear to 
have been copied from this MS., as there are considerable 
variations. ] 





Replies, 
MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Comment on 2"* §, ix. 339.) 

A few remarks in addition to what Mr. Cocke 
has s uid, 

1. The reference made by Barocius to “ Gem.” 
In my copy of Proclus by Barocius in 1560, there 
is no such marginal reference in p. 262. Dut in 
p. 264. there is a marginal reference, in which 
Geminus is given at length: “vid. et Geminum 
in 6. lib. Geometricarum enarrationum.” I take 
the last word as a printer's mistake for effectionum, 
if Heilbronner be right. Petavius is the authority 
for manuscripts of Barocius being brought to 
England. If there be, as both Petavius and Leil- 
bronner seem to state, a printed cat logue of these 
desirable to revive the 





manuscripts, it would be 
knowledge of it. But Petavius does not mention 
the title of this unprinted work of Geminus: 
all he says (Uranologion, Preface to Geminus, 
1630) is that there is a “Catalogus librorum 
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qui ex Barociana Bibliotheca nuper in Angliam 
avecti sunt, quos inter Gemini liber extat nondum 
editus.” It may be that this manuscript yet 
exists in some English library. It is strange that 
the minute and laborious Petavius, writing as an 
editor of Geminus, should have omitted the title 
of the work, if it had been given. It is also 
strange that Heilbronner should have preserved a 
title from some other source, in the contrary case. 
But one of these things must have happened. 

2. Montucla’s motto. Many have attributed 
this motto to Bacon, because they find it in Bacon. 
But in truth Bacon took it from the prophet 


Daniel ; and it has recently been used, by help of 


railroads, schools, &c., to prove that the end of the 
world is at hand. It is Daniel xii, 4. Multi per- 
transibunt, et augebitur Scientia. 

3. The Weidlers. Both names appear on the 
title-page, Joh. Fred., and Geo. Immanuel: the 
former the historian of astronomy, the latter de- 
theol. cult. It appears to be the 
thesis of a university disputation at Wittemberg 
in 1727. 

4. The mathematical bibliographers, Rogg and 
Sohnke. Rogg’s work is an unsafe guide, except 
as a source of suggestion to a person who knows 
the subject, and is well up to the sort of errors 
which occur in catalogues. The alphabetical in- 
dex at the end is a convenience, and to some ex- 
tent a preservative. The work of Sohnke, which 
is entirely on recent books, is full of well given 
titles, but the references must be looked at with 
caution. For example, the History of Physical 
Astronomy, by Robert Grant, now Professor at 
Glasgow, is stated to be written by A. Robert 
Grant, who wrote on plane astronomy some years 
before. Now the title-page of the history shows 
that it was written by a R. G., but not by A. 
R. G. But this is not all. Andrew Grant is the 
name, real or assumed, of the person who com- 
municated to the American newspapers the an- 
nouncement that Sir J. Herschel had discovered 
winged animals and other curiosities in the moon. 
Accordingly, Sohnke makes a reference from 
“Grant” to Herschel’s discoveries in the moon. 
He clearly supposes that A. R. Grant, to whom 
he attributes the history, is Andrew Grant, who 
invented the hoax, compared to whom my friend 
Professor Grant is a mere compiler, as he would 
cheerfully acknowledge. A. Dre Morean. 


scribed as ss. 


HERALDIC ENGRAVING. 
(2"¢ S. ix. 110. 203. 333.) 

I have lately come across a German book (Ab- 
riss der Heraldik, by Johaun Christoph Gatterer, 
Professor of History at Gottingen. Géttingen and 
Gotha, 1773, 8vo. pp. 115.) containing some in- 
formation on this subject new to me, and possi- 
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bly to the readers of “N.& Q.” I have no leisure 
at present for verifying the references, but send 
you a translation of the passage which occurs at 
p. 17. 

A Frenchman, Mark Vulson de la Colombitre, 
appropriates to himself the honour of this inven- 
tion in a magniloquent strain in a work published 
in 1639, and the late Professor Kohler (in his 
Programmade Auctoribus Incisurarum) has allowed 
himself to be taken in, or rather misled, by him in 
favour of his claims. Others make Silvester 
Petra Santa, the Jesuit, the inventor. He did 
unquestionably make use of the hatchings as an 
indication of the tinctures before de la Colombiére, 
viz. in his Tessera Gentilitia which appeared in 
1638; but Colombitre maintains that he had 
shown his invention to Petra Santa, so that the 
honour of it still belonged to himself. 

Menestrier, again, is unwilling to recognise 
either the one or the other as the inventor, but 
considers rather it is uncertain who first in- 
troduced the hatchings, he himself having ob- 
served them to have been used prior to the year 
1638. On this passage Kohler, with propriety, 
objects to Menestrier, that he has not named the 
particular books in which he observed the use of 
hatchings before Petra Santa’s time. But still I 
think that Menestrier must have been acquainted 
with such books. At all events I am so myself. I 
will mention the oldest of them. It is Janies 
Frankquart’s Pompa Funebris Alberti Pii Aus- 
triaci (Brussels, 1623, fol.). In this magnificent 
work is to be found on the 47th plate a square 
table, wherein the hatchings are indicated exactly 
as I have copied them in fig. 16. [Gatterer refers 
to a plate at the end of his book where “ Frane- 
quart’s hatchings, 1623,” are thus given ..... 

Or is indicated by horizontal lines. 


Argent ” plain white. 

Gules - vertical lines. 

Azure - a dotted field. 

Sable a diagonal lines from opposite 
corners of the shield in- 
tersecting each other. 

Vert - diagonal lines from sinister 


chief to dexter base. 

Purpure omitted. ] 

The author, at p. 23. of the text, gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of his table : — 

“Ut insignia Provinciarum in signis et equis, suis colo- 
ribus depingi possint, observandum quadrum, juxta Cur- 
rum (exequiarum) positum. Excipe tamen, quorum hic fit 
mentio. Vexilla enim quae Cornette de cou leurs, le Guidon 
et Estandart de Couleurs vocantur, has notas non habent, 
ut majore cum decore colorari possint. Quare pingetur 
pars superior, rubro, media, albo, etc.” 

On comparison of Frankquart’s hatchings with 
those of Colombitre, id est, with those in use at 
the present day [fig. 16.], it will appear that they 
are not identical with them. This much, how- 
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ever, becomes clear, that Colombiére was not the 
absolute inventor of the hatchings, although he 
has had the good fortune that his hatchings have 
been and still are unive — adopted : and this 
notwithstanding an attempt f Gelenius in 1645 
to introduce another cane oad of hatching. 

So then, since Frankquart first of all authors 
with whom I am acquainted published the hatch- 
ings at Brussels at a German court, I shall consi- 
der him the inventor of the hatchings, and the 
invention itself a German invention, until such 
time as [ am informed of the existence of a still 
earlier author. CL. 5. rs. 

United University Club. 


THE DEBATE ON IMPOSITIONS, 1609-10. 
(2"4 §. ix. 382.) 

When this debate 
locke, “the father of the better-known Bulstrode,” 
was member for Woodstock. In his Liber Fame- 
licus, edited by Mr. Bruee, Whitelocke himself 
briefly indicates the patriotic share he had in op- 
posing the king’s prerogative. The statute law 
subjected currants to an import duty of half-a- 
crown per hundredweight. ‘The king arbitrarily 
alded an “imposition” of five shillings to the old 
duty. The appeal of Bates, a Levant merchant, 
was overruled by the Exchequer, which court 
declared that “the seaports are the king's gates, 
and he may open and shut them to whom he 
pleases.” ‘This imposition by the king of duty on 
amerchant’s goods without consent of Parli:ment 
was presented in the session of February, 1609-10, 
as a grievance. ‘The prerogative partisans cited 
the judgment of the Exchequer as deciding the 
question. “But this did not satisfy me,” says 
James Whitelocke. “I only” (that is, he alone) 
“opposed myself at the first to the reciting of it,” 
(the Exchequer judgment,) “and so toke hold a 
little. It was put off untill another time, and 
then I toke better hold; and at the last it came to 
a dispute in the house manye dayes, whether it 
should be presented in poynt of right as a gree- 
vance, and it was concluded ” (in the aflirmative) 
“upon full satisfaction by ancient records out of 
the Tower and Eschequer, and by many sta- 
tutes.” The king sent his inhibition to restrain 
the House from disputing his right to impose 
duties without parliamentary consent, and the 
House answered with a “ remonstrance.” White- 
locke refers to his private papers for what he said 
and did on this oceasion. In Mr. Bruce’s edition 
of the _ y Famelicus, that gentleman has in- 
cluded, by way of Appendix, a copy of the entry 
in the register of the P rivy Counc il ative to the 
causes of Whitelocke’s arrest in 1613. ‘fae them 
18 prominently put forward, that “ hee presumed 
Ma verie strange and unfitt manner to make an 
excursion into a general censure and deiyninge 





| gard d among lawyers.” 


took place, James White- 


, daughter married. 
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of his Majestie’s power and prerogative,” for “clip- 
ping and impeaching ” of which the patriotic law- 
yer is pronounced worthy of “great and severe 
punishment.” The book so carefully edited by 
Mr. Bruce justifies Mr. S. R. Garpiner in his 
praiseworthy attempt to render due honour to the 
elder Whiteloc ke, who, it should farther be re- 
membered, when a judge on the bench, stood 
alone among his judicial brethren in denouncing 
the powers of king and council to commit a per- 
son to prison, on a general warrant, in which the 
cause of commitment was not named. Lord Camp- 
bell also makes a note of the fact that James 
Whitelocke imbued his son Bulstrode “ with the 
principles of constitutional freedom, then little re- 
Joun Doran. 


EDGAR FAMILY. 
(2°¢ S, ix. 334. 373. 415.) 

In the last number of “N. & Q.” I observed a 
Query by J. H. which led me to refer to the former 
numbers alluded to; and in 2™ S. ix. 334., I find 
a statement made by J. F. N. H. which, being 
very materially incorrect, it may be of use to him 
(and to C. W., who has however not fallen into 
such e1 — to set the question in a measure right. 

J. F. . I. says that “the representation of 
Wedd oe “devolved on the Edgars of Auchin- 
grammont.” 

There is no proof of this: Alex. Edgar, of Au- 
chingrammont, having come from Nether houses, 
and having only acquired the estate of Auchin- 
grammont late in life, by purchase, I believe. 

Again: “ Jumes Handyside Edgar, of Auchin- 
grammont.” ‘This was not the name of the last 
male Edgar of Auchingrammont. Alexander 
Edvar of Auchingrammont had three sons and 
some daughters , whose descendants still exist. 
The son’s names were: 1. “James” (of Auchin- 
grammont); 2. “ Alexander,” of Wedite rly Plan- 
tation; 3. (Dr.) “ Handyside Two daughters, 
“ Priscilla” and Susan, All these, except the first 
and the third, have representatives now living, 
und numerous. 

Again: “At her decease” (Miss M. Edgar's) 
the repres sentation of the family devolved on 
“Captain Henry Edgar,” and his brothers and 
sisters: “the only survivors of which (family) are 
‘IIenry, as aforesaid; Major James Edgar, 69th 
Reet.: and Louisa, wife of the Rev. Sam. Jesk- 
son.” ‘The errors here are as follows : — 

Henry, James, and Louisa are not the sole sur- 
vivors of their family, their fath Alexander Ed- 
gar having had no fewer than eleven children by 
his wife Ann Gordon, in the following order : 

1. Margaret, born 1798; married Col. H. 
son in the 3lst Regt., and a 
She herself being still alive. 





M‘°Gregor ; issue, a 
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9, Anne, b. 1800; m. J. White. She is still 
alive, and her daughter, Mrs. Henderson, has a 
numerous family. 

3. Mary, b. 1802 (deceased); m. J. H. Aucher, 
and left a son and daughter, both married, and 
with children—the former being in the 60th 
Rifles. 

4. Elizabeth. b. 1803 (deceased) ; m. George 
Archer, 64th Regt.; and had a son (living), now 
in the 78th Highlanders. 

5. Susan, b. 1805; d. 1859; unmarried. 

6. Alexander, d. s. p., in 63rd Regt. ; b. 1807. 

7. Louisa, b. 1809; m. Rev. Sam. Jackson. 
Has issue a son, and a daughter married to an 
officer — Mr. Hewett. 

8. Jemima, b. 1813; ob. inf. 

9. Henry (as above), b. 1815; unmarried. 

10. Jas. Handaside (as above), b. 1816; un- 
married. 

11. Catherine, b. 1819; ob. inf. 

I procured these p irticulars from oflicial sources, 
and am therefore enabled to guarantee their per- 
fect accuracy; and although somewhat lengthy, 
you will perhaps agree with me that their inser- 
tion is of material consequence, where the occa- 
sion is that of genealogic al error. 


and of Edinburgh. 

It thus appears that, on the failure of a male 
line, the succession of nearest of kin to the last 
Edgar of Auchingrammont would be: 

1. The son of Margaret Edgar, eldest daughter. 

2. The son of Mary Edgar, third daughter. 

8. The son of Elizabeth Edgar, fourth daughter. 

4. The son of Louisa, sixth daughter, Last, 
not first. 


Then would follow the daughters of these | 


daughters, viz. : 
Anne, daughter of Margaret. 
Anne, daughter of Anne. 
Mary, daughter of Mary. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Louisa. 
in the order of succession. 


P. S.—C. W. is correct in his statements re- 
garding the Edgar family with one exception, 
which I shall be glad to point out to him if he 
wishes. On the death of Admiral Edgar, Thomas 
Edgar of Glasgow was noted in the heralds’ books 
as next of kin. H. P. is entirely wrong about 


Admiral Tait. 


Last, not first 
SPALATRO. 


IT regret that I eannot cive a decided answer to 
J. H.’s question. I am not aware of any relation- 


ship whatever between the persons to whom ree | 


ference is made. 
representation sought to be established must be 
decided by dates and facts, not by anyone's 
“ supposition,” perhaps J. H. will have the good- 
ness to state (or, at least, give some idea), when 


‘he baptisms | 
of the children of Alex. Edgar and Ann Gordon | 
are recorded in the parochial registers of Jamaica | 

| 


However, as the claim of 


and how the Edgars of Auchingrammont, in La- 
narkshire, sprang from the Wedderlie family, in 
Berwickshire ? Cc. W. 





Davin Wirkiys (2"4 S., ix. 420.)—Whether he 
was “a very great scoundrel,” is more than I can 
tell; but I am inclined to believe that he never 
was “a Lambeth Doctor.” With reference to 
the Earl's suggestion respecting the Universities, 
I may add my belief that during the thirty years 
between 1715 (the date of Abp. Wake’s acces- 
sion) and 1745 (the death of his “scoundrel” chap- 
lain), there were twenty-one diplomas granted ; 
and that all of these .were received by men who 


had taken the degree of M.A. or B.D. in one of 


our Universities. I say that I believe this to be 
| true, though there may be one or two cases in 
which it only appears that the recipient was a 
member (and perhaps not a graduate), and there 
are two of whom I know nothing but their names. 
That circumstance, however, I take to be prima 
facie evidence that they were University men. I 
shall be very much obliged to anyone who will 
favour me with information respecting the early 
history of this unfortunate Archdeacon. 

S. R. Marrianp. 


Gloucester. 


Attusion in THE “ Roit1Ap” (2° §. ix. 342.) 
—In the Westminster Magazine of February, 1773, 
vol. i. p. 157., is an article headed “ Patriotic Mis- 
fortunes, or Sir Joseph Mawbey in the Suds.” Sir 
Joseph Mawbey and Richard Wyatt, Esq., having 
had a dispute, met at the Ordnance Arms to ex- 
plain and be friends. Sir Joseph published an 
account of the interview. After some preliminary 
incivilities it states : — 

“Tle then said, ‘you are a dirty fellow.’ I replied, 
‘you are a dirty fellow.” He then made a motion with 
his lips as if in the act of spitting. I returned it in- 
stantly, on which he struck at me with his fist. Not- 
withstanding a very long indisposition, from which I am 
not yet perfectly recovered, I gave him two or three 
blows with effect, when unfortunately my foot slipped on 
the carpet and I fell down. I rose, I believe, on one 
knee: he beat me down again, and continued striking me 
as I lay on the floor.” 


The waiter came in, and some mutual friends 
followed and separated the combatants. Sir 
Joseph says that he offered to fight Mr. Wyatt 
with pistols. He finishes his letter with — 

“ Whilst I lay on the floor, Mr. Wyatt's nose had bled 

| over me very plentiful; my clothes were stained much 
with it. I lost not a drop of blood. Mr. Wyatt's face 
was much marked.” 

A wood-cut of the rudest order represents a fat 
man on the floor, a thin one standing over him, 
and a small waiter lifting up his hands in fright 
and wonder. 

The Westminster Magazine has become scarce. 
| It defended the court, but attacked the opposition 
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with less scurrility than was usual at that time. 
Its exposure of Sir Joseph Mawbey shows that he 
was the n with the Whigs. He Ihust have gone 
over before the Coalition, or he would not have 
been made so prominent in The Rolliad. 

1 remembered the picture, but not where it 
was. After turning over a great number of ma- 
gazines I found it. Is anyone able and willing to 
give a new edition of The Rolliad with explana- 
tory notes? Some of the finest wit ever written 
is likely to become unintelligible, but much may 
yet be saved. I think the Editor might expect 
help from the correspondents of “N.& Q.” I 
shall be happy to tell him what I know, and to 


hunt for what there is a hope of finding. Out of 


the twenty-seven “ Translations of Lord B 
grave’s Quotation ” I understand only seventeen. 
FITzHoPKINs. 
Garrick Club. 

[hanks to the contributions of Mr. MARKLAND, Sir 
Watrer TrkEve.yan, the Min, Croker, Lorp 
BrayBprookr, Mr. Dawson Turner, and other friends 
in the 2nd and 3rd volumes of our First Series, tl 
thorship of the sayeral articles in The Polliad, &c. has 
been sufficiently identified. B very different with 











regard to the allusions in these admirable pieces of wit 
i Wel ‘ correspondent Firzuorkins 
us all he know ind that others of our readers 

w his example; and then, if no better Editor 

presents himself, Wr should feel disposed, if leisure per- 
miited, to t task of bringing t ther the 
materials . ina new edition of Tur Ror 





LIAD, &c. 

Ur Caaspr (2™ S., ix. 361.) —The Septuagint 
and Josephus concur in describing the Ur Chas- 
dim * as in Chaldwa (Antiq. 1. vii.1.), but the word 
‘wx, Ur, translated by the A. Xepe : 
(Luke xv. 13.), is, without doubt, a proper name, 
a vestige of which perhaps remains in the castle of 
Ur, described by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 8.), 
; llarius in Orbe Antiquo, and by Bochart 
(Phaleg. ii. 6.) More on this site may be found 
in Schlizer’s Chaldeans (Eichhorn’s R Dp. Vili. 
135.) In D’Anville’s LZ’ Euphrate et le Tigre, Ui 
is found in long. 60° 12’, lat. 36° 4.7 What 
may have been the etymology of Dura (87), it 





is the name of a city in the Old Testament, and 
in D'Anville is on the Tigris in lat. 344°, near to 
T krit. (Se Ami li 

thes - ogra} hic al views Mik t lis concurs. rhe 
Kor an S$ propag ited many t 

dering w iy, as to Jews and Christians, Mahomet 
having em] ] yyed as his secretary a ren gad Jew- 





Christian, who was evidently a very ignorant man, 
and in this respect not unlike his master. His 
ric ally it is a fallacy to regard the traditions in t] 


Koran 1 S} cting the Jews as lepe dent of Jewish 





* Xaddaion, Chaldei, is a Gree rrup 
in which they followed the Arabians and Syrians. The 


Kurds are the pre representatives of t Syr 








Chaldei, 


t In our maps Orfa or Edessa, long. 38° 51’, lat. 37° 9’. 


pleata. Auctore Hadriano Junio 
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traditions, for in were borrowed, in a confused 
manner, from the latter. It may be inferred that 
in the works consulted by Josephus in respect to 
Abraham, as Berosus, Hecatzeus, and Nicholaus 
of Damascus, no such tradition as the burning 
fiery furnace, and the contention with Nimrod 
(who died three centuries before Abraham left 
Chaldwa) was then extant, or one of them would, 
we may assume, certainly have recorded it. (See 
Michaelis, Spicilegium, ii. 77.) T. J. Beckton. 


ALLEGED INTERPOLATIONS IN THE “ Tr Deum” 
(2 S. ix. 407.) — In the course of the discussions 
on this subject which have appeared in “ N. & Q.,’ 
reference has been made to an imitation of the 
“Te Deum,” in the shape of a hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin—‘ We praise thee, Mother of 
God; we acknowledge thee to be Virgin Mary” 

Matrem Dei laudamus, te Mariam Virginem 
confitemur). ‘This imitation has been generally 
attributed to St. Bonav nture, and appears as part 
of the “ Psalter of the Blessed Virgin,” also sup- 
osed to be his. P observe, however, that your 

rr spon ident I’. C. H. says in unqualified terms, 
‘thi is ‘ parody" on _ 1e Te Deum is falsely ascribed 
to St. Bonaventure.” Will F. ¢ 
ing as to state his grounds for this assertion? I 
am aware that Alban Butler says in a note “ The 
psalter of the Blessed Virgin is falsely ascribed to 
St. Bonaventure, and unworthy to bear his name.” 
Butler adds “See Fabricius in Biblioth. med. 
wtat. Be — and Labbe ‘de Script. Eccl. Nat. 
Alexander, Hist. Eecl. Sec. 13:” but on an exa- 
mination or these authorities, nothing is found, to 
bear out Butk assertion. See the evidence 
examined at length in King’s Psalter of the B. V. 
Mary illustrated, Dublin, 1840, p. 48, & 


] 
c 


H. be so oblig- 


VEDETTE. 

An “ Improved ” recension e the Prayer Book, 
published for the Unit. irians in 1820, contains an 
expurgated version of the Te "D: um, from which 
the clauses invoking the Holy Trinity are left 
out, or so modified as to be neutralised. Are there 
any other examples of this kind of dealing with 


that ancient hymn ? B. UW. C 


Cimex sectrucarivus (2% S. ix. 369., &c.) — 
‘Cimex. Plin. Vermis odore tetro. xépis. Al. 
Wantze iu. B. Want oft Walluy s, Weegluys, quod 
in spondis lectorum inveniatur. G. Punaise. It. 
Cimice. H. Chisme. Ang. a Wallyse.” 
above is from Nomenclator, Omniwn Rerum 
Propria ; 





Nomina, septem diversis Linguis Ex- 
Medico, 8vo. 
Francofurti, 1620, p. 72., and disproves, what 
otherwise seems absurd enough, the traditional 
introduction of these insects into Europe from 
America in 1667. The languages are German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, and English. 


J. ht. 








Tur Jupces’ Brack Car (2™ S. xi. 132.) — 
This question still appears involved in obscurity. 
There is one opinion, and that of considerable 
weight, which has escaped the researches of your 
correspondents. In The Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets by Robert Bell, and in the reprint 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, vol. iii. p. 102., are 
the following lines : — 

“ The sonday next the marchauned was agoon, 
To Seint Denys i-come is daun Johan, 
With croune! and berd al freisch and newe i-schave.” 


” 


The word “ croune ” is noted with the letter “i 
as a guide to the foot-note, which is as follows: — 

“It is perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader that 
all clerks used to shave the crown of the head, a remnant 
of which custom may be observed in the form of the wigs 
of our judges, who, in the middle ages, were generally 
clerks. This tonsure onthe crown of his wig, the judge, 
in passing sentence of death, covers with a black cap, not 
to give additional solemnity to the occasion, as some sup- 
pose, but to show that for the time he lays aside his 
clerical office, it being against the primitive canons for a 
churchman to have anything to do with the death of a 
fellow-creature.” 

It is a matter of much regret that the writer of 
this note has given no clue to his authority for 
the above statement. And that regret is increased 
by the fact that the name of the contributor of 
this valuable collection of notes appended to the 
most popular of Chaucer's works should also be 
withheld from the public. The preface indeed 
leads to the inference that the author is the Rev. 
J. M. Jephson, an able and discriminating anti- 
quary and old English scholar. H. D'Aveney. 


Herepirary Aris (2™ S. ix. 344. 413.) — 
Many such exist in the Highlands, being gene- 
rally Gaelic names and their translation. M*Ta- 
vish=Thomson, M‘Calmon= Dove, Gow=Smith, 
Gorm=Blue. Some however, as Dewan=Bucha- 
nan, do not seem to come under this rule. 

J.P. O. 

In Kuerden’s MSS. Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, occur extracts of two deeds showing an 
alias used by the family of Kuerden : — 

* 1535. Ricardus Jacson, alias dictus Ricardus Keuer- 
den de Keuerden.” 

And again — 

“ 1537. Indenture of marriage. Richard Jackson, alias 
Kuerden and John Jackson of Walton, his brother, agree 
that Gilbert, son and heir of John, shall marry Grace, 
daughter of Richard Enes of Fishwick.” 

E. T. L. 


Peers serving as Mayors (2™ S. ix. 162. 292. 
355.) —I find the following entries in the List of 
Mayors of the Town and County of Haverford- 
west : — 

1787. The Right Hon. Lord Milford. 

1805. a a Lord Kensington. 

1809. ss am Lord Kensington. 

Davip Gam. 
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IlyproruontA AND Smotuertne (1* S. v. 10.; 
vi. 110. 206, 298. 437.) — In the Dublin Chronicle, 
28th October, 1788, the following circumstance 
is recorded : — 

“Thursday morning an accident happened at the 
Blackrock [near Dublin), which has been attended with 
most melancholy consequences : — A fine boy, about four- 
teen years old, passing by a gentleman’s house, the lady’s 
lapdog ran out and bit him; in about two hours the 
youth was seized with convulsive fits, and shortly after 
with the hydrophobia; and notwithstanding every assist- 
ance that night, his friends were on Friday obliged to 
smother him between two beds.” 

A correspondent observes in the next number 


| of The Chronicle, that 


| “The improbability of such a murder being committed 


| 
| 


| the difficulty. 


within three miles of the metropolis, and near so many 
polished and well-informed people as reside at the Black- 
rock, is much greater than if it had been asserted to be in 
a very remote part of the country, far distant from any of 
the faculty of medicine.” 

I have carefully examined the newspaper in 
question, but without finding any confirmation or 
contradiction of the report. Cay you refer me to 


| any instance on record (besides what has been 


stated already in “ N. & Q.”) of the perpetration 
of such barbarity elsewhere ? ABBHRBA. 


Origin or “Cockney” (2° S. ix. 234.) —After 
all that has been advanced upon this subject, it 
seems as if we were in reality only going round in 
a circle, and are as far as ever from a solution of 
Old speculations are revived, and 


| sometimes with an apparent ignorance that they 


| have faith in Pegge’s quotation. 


| is a rock or cliff. 


have ever been adduced before; while in other 
cases the desire of producing something new, leads 
to a very perfunctory dismissal of the suggestions 
of philologers who have long held a distinguished 
position in the world of letters. It is not my in- 
tention to thrust upon your notice any idea of my 
own; but I wish to be allowed to hint to Mr. 
WititaMs that he has not yet exhausted the in- 
quiry, nor is he correct in his reply to Mr. 
Sxetcntey. Coles is no doubt a respectable 
authority, but seems to have nothing to say on 
the subject of coqueliner. Now it will be ad- 
mitted that Dr. Samuel Pegge was an accurate 
and painstaking antiquary ; and if Mr. Wintiams 
will take the trouble to turn to his Anecdotes of 
the English Language, 8vo. 1814 (p. 32.), he will 
find this passage : — 

“ The French have an old appropriated verb (not to be 
met with in the modern Dictionaries, but you will find it 
in Cotgrave), viz. ‘Coqueliner un enfant,’ to fondle and 
pamper a child,” &e. 

I have not Cotgrave at hand to refer to; but I 
Moreover, in 
Boniface’s Fr.-Eng. Dici., as common a one 2s 
any, the same interpretation is given. kh. S. Q. 


Arrer or Arra (24 S. ix. 344.)—AU in Gaelic 
J. P. QO, 
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HMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Historical Memoir of the O’Briens, with Notes, Ap- 
l Table of their several Branches. 
By John O Donoghue. 





pe dix, and a Genealogic 
Compiled from the Irish Annalists. 
(Hodges & Smith.) 

The present work ori 
O'Donoghue that “a « 
leading families of the Celt 


the belief of Mr. 
nnected tory of one of the 
stock and its fortunes, would 
better illustrate the social condition of the countrv, and 
throw a clearer light on the weak and fitful authority 
pretended to be held by the Norman colonists of Ireland 
over its people down to the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, than could be obtained from the dis- 
jointed and unconnected pir ‘es of history published by 
the Archeological Society of Ireland.” Mr. O'Donoghue, 
for reasons which he states at length, selected the 
O'Briens for the subject of this history; and although he 
iginally intended to confine it to the medieval portion 
of their memoirs, he was subsequently induced to com- 
plete the work, and bring it down to the senatorial ser- 
vices of the late Sir Lucius O'Brien. The volume is one 
which will be read with considerable interest by the 
countrymen of the O’Briens, and contains materials new 
to and well deserving the attention of English readers. 
The Olde Countesse of Desmonde: Her Identitie: Her 
Portraiture: Her Descente. With Photographic Print 
gic al Talle. By the Ven. A. B. Rowan, D.D., 





and Geneal: 
M.R.I.A. 

In this little brochure, of which on! 
have been printed, Archdeacon R n, who has already 
made the “Olde Countesse” the subject of several com- 
munications to this Journal, with that richt feeling which 
distinguishes a true scholar, being satisfied that he was 
wrong in his views as to her identitv, has not hesitated 
to confess “the blunders he has commitfed,” and has 
* re collected and put in form a quantity of details which 

» has collected connected with the Desmond branch of 
A old Geraldyn family. But in doing so the Arch- 
deacon gives the credit of finally solving the enigma of 
the identity of the Old Countess — Catherine, the wife of 
Thomas Earl of Desmond —to the author of an article on 
the subject in the Quarterly Review for March, 1853. The 
work is one highly creditable to Archdeacon Rowan, and 
well calculated to please our antiquarian friends. 


A Practical and E-regetical Comments ary on the E ppistle of 
St. Paul to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Henry Newland, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Church, Devon, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Exeter. (J. H. & Jas. Parker.) 

We shall not be expected to do more than indicate 
the merits of this learned volume, which appears to be 
intended as a first instalment of a new Catena on St. 
Paul's Epistles. Mr. Newland’s design is to exhibit the 
Church’s interpretation of this portion of Holy Scripture 
by a series of extracts from primitive, medieval, and 
modern commentators, which he connects together by a 
running commentary of his own. In his well-written 
ani thoughtful preface, he states and vindicates the 
principle of Church authority in the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

The Year of the Church; a Course of Sermons by the late 
Rev. R. W. Huntley, M.A. (J. H. & Jas. Parker.) 
of sensible and orthodox sermons, written for 
a country congregation, not exhibiting any great re- 
sources of imagination, or containing any keen appeals to 
the conscience; but perhaps (for that very reason) not 
the less adapted for the bucolic audience before whom 
they were delivered. 


y one hundred copies 
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The Monthly Magazines for June display their usual | 
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variety. In Macmillan “Tom Brown” proceeds very 
satisfactorily. In the Cornhill “Lovel the Widower” is 
married. But the great article of the Cornhill this month 
is that on “the Defence of London.” In the Constitu- 
tional Press, we have a continuation of “ Hopes and Fears,” 
and what will doubtless be very popular at the present 
time, the first chapter of Mrs. Gatty’s “ Hornbook of 
Phycology.” Fraser is particularly good this month; 
but we must content ourselves with directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to one article, Mr. Spedding’s “ Sug- 
gestions for the Improvement of the Reading Department 
of the British Museum.” We do so because the sugges- 
tions are so practical and obvious that we cannot doubt 
that the gentlemen of the Museum, who are always ready 
to attend to such hints, will willingly lend their aid; but 
because, to carry out to the full the improvements p inte ~d 
out by Mr. Spedding, the cooperation of the frequenters 
of the Reading Room is also necessary, and it is with the 
view of securing such cooperation that we draw special 
attention to Mr. Spedding’s paper. 

Books Recrtven — 

Memoirs, Journal, and Corre sponde ace of Thomas Moore. 
Iidited and Abridged fri ae the First Edition, by the Right 
Hon. Lord John Russell. Part 1V. J eople’s Edition, 
(Longman.) 

The present part, which embraces the Poet’s life from 
December, 1825, to July, 1828, contains among other 
matters the negotiations with his Life of 
Byron. 

Routledge’s Tllustrated Natural History. By the Rev. 

G. Wood. Parts XIV. XV. and XVI. (Routledge.) 

By the publication of these parts, Messrs. Routledge have 
brought to a close the first volume of their justly popular 
Natural History. The object of the Editor to make his 
work “ rather anecdotical and vital than merely anatomi- 
cal and scientific,” has been well seconded by the pub- 
lishers, who have spared no expense in the admirable 
woodcuts with which the text is so profusely illustrated. 


connected 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent dircct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and ad- 
dress are given for that purpose: 

A Tovr rano’ 


man. 1742. 


Recornps Ant 


rue wore Istanp or Great Barrarws. By a Gentle- 


4 Vols. avo. phan 


THMATICK, OA Grounp or Ants 





John Dee. Enlarged by John Mellis. 1618. Svo. Im 
Tae Works or Ma. Tuomas Brown. 8th Edition. 4 Vols. 8vo. Dub- 
in. 1779. Vol. I. 


Reme Soncs. &vo. Imperfect copy. 

Bisnore (Groner » New Exctanp Jeperp not nv Man's avr ny rue 
Seiarr or rae Lone 4to. 1661. J perfect copy. 

Sin Tuomas More's "Mew trsu )~=Works 7. Folio, An imperfect 
copy 
Avertanrpa’s Contin ATION OF Dow Qe 
Svo. 2nd Edition, 176. Vo 

Tur Araexxum ot »ber 28, 

ugust, 1852 y NF 84; I 


ber, 1858. 


Wanted by Edward Pea 





rxore, translated by Mr. Baker. 





Yovember 28, 1849; July 30, 1842; 
il, and December, 1857; Decem 





k, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Poatices to Correspontvents. 





Meanixc ov Rovp. *. is referred to “N.& Q.,” Ist 8. Vv. 489. 
571. 620.; vi. 61. 137. 232 . 

Kino Peri. A letter for A. A. Hi. waits at office. 

Tora di orrespondent A. J.D. will r r to the past rolumes 
of “ N. & Q.” he will find full information on the subject of his Toba 
(Queries 

W.S. (Parthenon Club.) “ The Barber's Story of his Fifth Br other.”* 

i at p. 399., vol. i. of the beantiful edition of La Arabian 


lt ist 
Nights, published by Murray last year. 
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Rev. Te mas C ur nformation so obligingly communicated “ Norges ano Qceares’ A, pu blished at noon on Friday, ont. ts also 
by Henavicus Aas ’ ed to the Querist sued in’ Mowraty Paar The subscription for Stamero Copies for 
Sex Months for wrded rod from the Publishers (including the Half. 
Errata end &. ix. p Y 1. ti. 1.6. fror bottom “ Bulle- | vear Inoex) ws lla. dd., which may be paid by Post Unice Or 
vant ren Buttevant 5. col. ii. | , K.S.A vd | favour of Messus. Bert ano Datoy 186, Leer Srreer, E.C.; to whom 
"R.A: | “ Delphit j all CommUNICATIONS POR tas Eorror should be addreased. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 6. (for JUNE) is now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations, 


CONTENTS. 
|. LONDON THE STRONGHOLD OF ENG 7. WILLIAM HOGARTH : PAINTER. ENGRAVER, and PAT. 
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1E POOR MAN 
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AN AUSTRIAN E) 
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Als ist Read 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, VOLUME I, 


Comprising the Numbers from January to Sune 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65. Cornhill, 


NEW VOLUME ¢ IIINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” Sntertainment and Science combined for 
ly, witl nt e and Vignette, 3s. 6d the Drawing-room. 
(XURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Second Series. Byer 
I ’ By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A GORHAMS 


serait oh KALEIDOSCOPIC LOL OUR-TOP. 
1c) Price 21s. at 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 6. ¢ man Street, E.C.; ELLIOTT, 
BROTHERS, Strand, W.C.; NEWTON & CO., 3. Fleet Street, 
‘T & CO., rnost A aud, . Temple Bar, E.C. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE t Ser n i CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — SMITH, 
i BECK & BECK MANUFAC TURING OPTICI ANS, 6. Cole, 
es 2 Street, Londo H.C. h eceived th iCIL MEDAL 
{ NGLISH HISTORY: With very Coy sous Mott the GREAT EXHIBI Of lest, and the FIRST -t LASS PRIZE 
4 1 .D iods EDAL of the P ARIS. E XMIBITI IN of 1855, * For the excellence 
B HENRY IN N » and VAMES GILBERT. I pages, wy FAD. 
1 BY I r h Three Maps, 4 An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 102. EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, sent by Post on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 
m A GENERAL CATALOGUE may be had on application. 
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